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if the drive against them is to be successful.”” The but he remarked that, in several of those recently 


Editor of The Journal of Accountancy, New York, 
commenting upon this, disagrees with the Treas- 
ury official, and considers that Congress has gone 
too far. He thinks that some sources of informa- 
tion should and must be disregarded when to tap 
them requires unwarranted invasion of profes- 
sional rights and personal privacy, and he takes 
special exception to the retrospective effect of the 
enactment, which he describes as astonishing. 

As we go to press the death is announced -of 
Lord Warrington of Clyffe, who, as Mr. Justice 
Warrington, was the Judge who heard the case 
of The Society of Incorporated Accountants v. 
Goodway and the London Association of Account- 
ants, Limited, in the year 1907. Lord Warrington, 
who was 86 years of age, was called to the Bar in 
1875, became a Judge of the High Court in 1904, 
and a Lord of Appeal in 1915. In 1926, at the 
age of 75, he was created a pecr and has since 
given valuable service in the House of Lords and 
on the Privy Council. Lord Warrington was a 
man of outstanding personality and clear intellect, 
and had a profound knowledge of the law. The 
Master of the Rolls, in referring to his death, 
described him as a man whose judgments were 
models of economy of language and of clarity of 
thought, and his courtesy and kindness as a 
Judge mirrored the kindness of his character 
in private life. In the case above referred to 
he held that the term “ Incorporated Accountant ” 
did mean a member of the plaintiff Society, 
and conferred upon the members of the 
Society the privilege of being looked upon by 
persons who had to deal with accountants as 
holding a certain definite status indicating relia- 
bility and integrity. His judgment has been cited 
as a precedent in several subsequent cases. 


By the death of Mr. Justice Swift at the age of 
63, the Court of King’s Bench has lost a brilliant 
and fearless Judge. The Lord Chief Justice, in 
referring to his passing, said he was known as an 
independent, human, learned and direct Judge. 
He never left any doubt as to what his opinion 
was, and never took refuge in words of ambiguity. 
He was known not only for his acute mind, but for 
his generous disposition and his courtesy to those 
who were novices in the practice of the Courts. 


Mr. F. Lindsay Fisher, in his Presidential 
Address at the Autumnal Mecting of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, 
held at Liverpool last month, said that the country 
still awaited legislation to deal with Unit Trusts. 
That these trusts filled a want was evidenced, he 
said, by the popularity which they had attained, 


formed, the annual remuneration payable to the 
managers was chargeable against the capital of the 
trust fund, and not against the income. 


In the course of some general comments on the 
subject of Unit Trusts, Mr. Fisher said: “* Since 
the introduction of unit trusts to this country the 
market movements have, until recently, been 
favourable to the investor and to the trust mana- 
ger. When these conditions are reversed investors 
will become more critical, and details of the con- 
duct of the trust, particularly as regards the earn- 
ings of the management, will be more closely 
scrutinised. Moreover, a continued decline in 
market values would no doubt induce many unit 
holders to sell their units back to the managers, 
and the potential dangers of such a movement are 
very great. An excess of re-purchases over sales 
by the managers would, if continued over a 
period, necessitate the ‘unwinding’ of the 
trusts, thus involving the sale of underlying 
securities in such quantities as further to depress 
market values.” 

In discussing the subject of examinations 
Mr. Fisher gave figures for the purpose of showing 
the percentage of candidates for the Institute’s 
examinations who ultimately succeeded in quali- 
fying. Out of 777 candidates who commenced 
their professional career in 1926, thirty-eight 
never sat for any examination. Of the remaining 
739, 90 per cent. have succeeded in passing the 
Intermediate examination, and 80 per cent. have 
passed both the Intermediate and Final. A con- 
siderable number failed at the first attempt, but 
eventually succeeded in passing after presenting 
themselves two, three or more times. Two of them 
sat for the Intermediate examination as often as 
nine times. 


The Board of Trade Report on the working of 


the Companies Acts for the year 1936 has been 
issued. It shows that the number of companies 
registered during the year in England and 
Scotland was 14,381, with a _ total nominal 
capital of £164,422,000, which is an increase on 
the 1935 figures both as regards number and 
capital. Of the 14,381 new companies, 638 were 
registered in Scotland. As usual, the new registra- 
tions were mainly small companies, about five- 
sixths of them having a nominal capital of less 
than £5,000. The total number of companies on 
the registers in England and Scotland at the end 
of 1936, which were not in liquidation or in course 
of removal, was 148,588, of which 17,752 were 
public companies and 130,836 were private com- 
panies. The total paid up capital of these 
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companies was £3,393,310,303 in respect of public 
companies, and £1,741,605,643 in respect of 
private companies. 


During the year auditors were appointed by 
the Board of Trade in seven cases in the absence 
of appointment being made at the annual general 
meeting of the company, and out of six applica- 
tions for the appointment of a Board of Trade 
inspector under sect. 135 of the Companies Act, 
1929, an appointment was made in only one case, 
two of the others being refused and three not 
proceeded with. 

The liquidations in which proceedings were 
begun during the year numbered 2,998 in England 
and 192 in Scotland, all of which were voluntary 
liquidations, except 302 in England and twelve 
in Scotland. The number of limited partnerships 
registered in England was twenty-three with sub- 
scribed capital of £32,770. This compares with 
thirty-two registrations in 1935 with subscribed 
capital of £31,845. There were no limited partner- 
ships registered in Scotland during the year. 


A decision having an important bearing on the 
income tax liability of persons deriving income 
from Dominion companies was given recently by 
Mr. Justice Lawrence in the case of Barnes 
(Inspector of Taxes) v. Hely-Hutchinson. The 
respondent received preference dividends from an 
Indian company which in turn derived a large 
proportion of its income from dividends from two 
English companies. As the profits of the English 
companies had borne United Kingdom income tax 
and their dividends were received by the Indian 
company under deduction of tax, the respondent 
claimed that he was not liable to English income 
tax on the proportion of his preference dividends 
which had already suffered tax, otherwise the 
same income would be taxed twice. This was 
disputed by the Inland Revenue Authorities on 
the ground that the respondent and the Indian 
company were separate entities and chargeable to 
tax as such, and, further, that there was no double 
taxation unless the same person was taxed twice. 
It was also suggested that as a preference share- 
holder the respondent did not directly suffer the 
tax, this being borne by the ordinary share- 
holders. The General Commissioners relying on 
the case of Gilbertson v. Fergusson, decided in 
favour of the taxpayer, and the Crown appealed. 


Mr. Justice Lawrence, in the course of his 
judgment, pointed out that it had been held in 
the case of Gilbertson v. Fergusson that the 
principle of double taxation applied in the case of 


dividends entrusted for payment to an agent of a 
foreign bank, and that it was not necessary that 
the individual shareholder should have actually 
been taxed, provided the fund out of which his 
dividends had been paid had borne tax. His 
Lordship also said that while the ordinary share- 
holder perhaps suffered the tax more directly, the 
preference shareholder was also affected. He 
therefore held that the respondent was entitled 
to the relief which he claimed. 

The United States Treasury has given a ruling 
that if a foreign company with offices in the 
United States redeems its outstanding bonds by 
purchase at less than their face value it must 
pay income tax on the difference between the two 
figures, as it is considered by the Treasury that a 
purchase of this character has the effect of giving 
the company a taxable profit. 


The hearing of cases in the Chancery and King’s 
Bench Divisions will be accelerated by a new 
arrangement, commencing with the Michaelmas 
Law Sittings, whereby a shorthand note will be 
taken of all actions heard in these Courts. The 
State will pay for the taking of the notes, but if a 
transcript is required for the purpose of an appeal 
the cost will be part of the costs in the action. 
This will effect a great saving of time by avoiding 
the taking down in longhand of masses of detailed 
evidence. 

In an interesting lecture last month, Lord 
Hewart explained the legal implications of the 
words “negligence” and “ contributory negli- 
gence.” He said that in ordinary speech negli- 
gence was commonly used as meaning carelessness, 
but in law it had a much more precise and limited 
significance. It meant that where a man owed a 
duty to somebody else and he did something 
which a reasonable man would not do or omitted 
to do something which a reasonable man would 
do he was guilty of negligence. Contributory 
negligence arose where both parties were guilty of 
negligence, and the plaintiff, by the exercise of 
due care and diligence, could have avoided the 
injury arising from the negligence of the defend- 
ant. In such a case the plaintiff was regarded as 
the author of his own injury. To arrive at a 
conclusion on this point it was useful, he said, to 
bear in mind two things, first that the ultimate 
question was “‘ Whose fault was it?”; and 
second, that the plaintiff had to establish his 
case. 

Sir Robert Kindersley, President of the 
National Savings Committee, at a Conference at 
Leicester last month, made some interesting 
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references to the “ balance of payments ” of this 
country. Up to 1934, he said, we had always lent 
abroad much more than we received back in the 
shape of sinking funds and repayment of capital, 
and even in that year the excess of receipts was 
£21,000,000. In 1935, however, repayments ex- 
ceeded our new investments by £30,000,000, and 
in 1936 the figures were still more striking, as they 
showed a further reduction in our foreign invest- 
ments of £46,000,000. This repayment of capital 
of £76,000,000 in the last two years, he said, had 
helped to fill the gap of our adverse trade balance 
and to avoid the necessity of additional exports to 
that extent. Apart from permanently reducing 
our income from abroad, this development tended 
to create a sense of financial security which was 
not justified. Sir Robert considers that instead 
of using our capital resources from abroad to pay 
for additional imports we should use them for 
replacing the investments which have been 
paid off. 


By the enactment of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, provision is required 
to be made for the superannuation of all whole- 
time officers of Local Authorities. The super- 
annuation of other classes of employees is dis- 
eretionary, but the procedure for bringing them 
into the scheme is simplified. The Minister of 
Health has issued a circular letter to Local 
Authorities drawing their attention to the 
provisions of this Act, which is largely a con- 
solidating measure. 


For the year 1936 retail Co-operative sales 
amounted to the huge figure of £233,844,000, 
which was an increase of nearly £13,500,000 on 
the figures for 1935. There was an increase also 
in the membership of these societies of nearly 
324,000, bringing the total membership up to 
7,800,000. About one-half of the new members 
enrolled during the year belonged to the section 
comprising London and Southern Counties. 


A fine of £5 and £5 5s. costs was imposed by 
the Lord Mayor of London last month for failure 
to register a business carried on by an individual 
in a name other than his own. The business, 
entitled ‘* The Small Investor’s Trust,” invited 
the public to contribute sums of money, “not 
less than £10 nor more than £500,” with a 
promise that they would get 260 per cent. per 
annum on their money, payable every Monday 
morning. The Lord Mayor remarked that the 
case was an apposite illustration of the value of the 
Registration of Business Names Act. 


PROFITS ON RESALE, &c., IN 
RELATION TO INCOME TAX. 


Tur question whether a casual profit such as a 
profit made on purchase and re-sale is to be 
regarded for income tax purposes as capital or 
revenue is sometimes fraught with difficulty. 
Where the profits are capital accretions resulting 
from the purchase and re-sale of property, the 
profits are not taxable. The Court, in a recent 
unreported case, held that a profit was not 
taxable under Case VI because the circumstances 
were not such that the profit accrued without the 
investment of any money, and, because they 
were not such, that the profit arising from the 
money invested was of a recurring nature. 

To tax profit under Schedule D, obviously it 
is necessary to show that the profit is mcome ; 
because income tax is a tax on income. Such 
profit must also be annual. A casual profit, 
however, which is earned in one year, or in a 
period less than a year, may be annual and 
taxable under Schedule D. In Martin v. Lowry 
(1927), a wholesale machinery merchant pur- 
chased from the Government their surplus stock 
of aircraft linen under a contract which provided 
that he should take delivery of the whole within 
six months. In order to dispose of the linen, 
he rented an office in London and set up a large 
and skilled organisation, by means of which he 
disposed of his entire purchase in some seven 
months. In respect of these transactions he 
was assessed to excess profits duty and to income 
tax, and, on appeal, the Commissioners found 
that he was carrying on a trade or business and 
affirmed the assessments. It was held that 
there was evidence to support the finding of the 
Commissioners, and that the profits arising from 
his trade or business, being profits within the 
year of charge, were annual profits or gains 
within the meaning of Schedule D; that he was 
therefore liable both for excess profits duty 
and income tax. 

Commission paid to a person as consideration 
for the guarantee of an overdraft at a bank is 
properly assessed to income tax under Case VI, 
even though the transaction is an isolated one 
and represents a casual profit only (Ryall v. 
TToare (1923)). 

Two kinds of emolument may be excluded 
from Case VI. First, anything in the nature of 
capital accretion is excluded as being outside 
the scope and meaning of these Acts confirmed 
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by the usage of a century. For this reason a 
casual profit made on an isolated purchase and 
sale is not liable to tax. “ Profits or gains ” in 
Case VI refer to the interest or fruit as opposed 
to the principal or root of the tree. The second 
class of cases to be excluded consists of gifts and 
receipts, whether the emolument results from a 
gift inter vivos, or by will, or from finding an 
article of value, or from winning a bet. 

Where emoluments accrue by virtue of services 
rendered, whether by way of action or permission, 
such emoluments are included in “ Profits or 
gains.” Assuming then that these emoluments 
constitute “ profits or gains,” the further question 
for consideration is whether they are “ annual ” 
profits or gains. The word “annual” may 
mean “ annually recurring over a long period of 
years’; or it may mean “lasting only for one 
year,”’ as we speak of certain flowers as annuals 
which must be sown afresh each year; or, as in 
the case of interest on a sum of money, it may 
mean “calculated with reference to a year.” 

It has been recognised that if a furnished house 
is let even for a few weeks during the season in 
any one year, the letting will attract income tax 
under Case VI on the profit so made. The letting 
in such a case is not recurring yearly, nor does it 
last for a year, but only with reference to the 
requirements of a few weeks. 


In Jones v. Leeming (1930) the respondent 
joined with three other persons in obtaining an 
option to purchase a rubber estate in the Malay 
Peninsula. As the estate was too small for 
re-sale to a company for public flotation, they 
acquired a further option to purchase an adjoining 
estate. Ultimately the two estates were sold 
toa company at a profit. The respondent having 
been assessed to income tax on a sum representing 
his net share of the profit, appealed. The 
Commissioners found that the respondent acquired 
the property or interest in the property with the 
sole object of turning it over again at a profit, 
and that at no time had he any intention of hold- 
ing the property or interest as an investment, 
and confirmed the assessment. 

They subsequently found, on the case being 
referred back to them, that the transaction was 
not a concern in the nature of a trade. It was 
held that, having regard to the finding of the 
Commissioners that the transaction was not a 
concern in the nature of trade and to its being 
an isolated transaction of purchase and re-sale 
of property, the profits arising therefrom were 
not in the nature of income, but were an accretion 
to capital, and were therefore not subject to 
tax under Case VI of Schedule D of the Income 
Tax Act, 1918. 


WAIVER OF DIRECTORS’ FEES. 


Tue law governing waiver of directors’ fees may 
now be regarded as practically settled by stating 
that directors may forego their fees without 
consideration by means other than the execution 
of a sealed agreement ; of course, a deed imports 
consideration in ordinary cases. <A_ resolution 
of the directors at a board meeting would appear 
to be binding not only as to fees in the future, 
but may govern fees already accrued and due. 
Formerly it was held that a simple waiver of 
directors’ fees already earned and payable would 
be unenforceable by the company (Lambert's 
case, 1870) ; since which date it was the practice 
for companies, whose directors had agreed to 
forego or postpone payment of earned fees, to 
require them to execute a sealed document, 
the deed importing consideration. Doubts have, 
however, in modern times been expressed as to 
whether Lambert's case was a_ satisfactory 
authority for the statement that a resolution to 
forego earned fees is always ineffective, and it is of 
interest to note the gradual change of the law 
since 1870. In any event, no question of appor- 
tionment under the Apportionment Act, 1870, 
would arise. Articles of a company provided that. 
the directors should each be paid by way of 
remuncration for their services the sum of £125 
per annum, and such further sums as from time to 
time were determined by the company in general 
meeting ; the same to be divided among them 
in such proportion and manner as the directors 
should determine, and in default of such deter- 
mination, equally. In an action by a director, 
who had resigned after serving for part of a year, 
to recover remuncration in respect of his services 
during that period, it was held that the Articles 
did not entitle a director to recover remuneration 
for any less period than a year (Inman v. Arkroyd 
and Best; 1901). 


In Re London and Northern Bank (1901), the 
Articles provided that each director should have 
£300 per annum. M, a director, had been 
appointed on August 3rd, 1898. On February 3rd, 
1899 (M being present) the directors resolved 
that no remuneration should be received by the 
directors for their services until a dividend was 
declared on the ordinary shares. No dividend 
was ever paid on those shares and the company 
went into liquidation. M sought to prove for 
his remuneration from August 3rd, 1898, to 
December 29th, 1899, when the company went 
into liquidation. It was held that on February 
3rd there was nothing due to the directors, and 
that nothing would be due to M until the end of 
the year. The agreement between him and the 
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company was still open and unperformed, or 
only partially performed, and there had been 
no breach of it at that time. The Court was 
of opinion that it was open to the directors at 
that time, at a board meeting, under the form 
of a resolution, to make a new contract with the 
company varying in the aggregate the several 
contracts which the directors had severally made 
by accepting office as directors of the company. 
It was open to all the directors to agree -with 
each other that they should continue to act on 
that footing. 

In West Yorkshire Darracg Agency v. Coleridge 
(1911) all the directors of a company in liquida- 
tion mutually agreed to forego their respective 
claims to directors’ fees then owing. The 
liquidator was a party to the agreement on behalf 
of the company. Subsequently the company 
sued one of the directors for work done, and the 
director counterclaimed against the company 
for his fees earned prior to the agreement. It 
was held that, although there was no consideration 
for the agreement moving from the company, 
the fact of the liquidator being a party to it 
rendered it binding as between the director and 
the company; and that the agreement was, 
therefore, a good defence to the counterclaim. 

In Re William Porter, Limited (1937), F was 
the governing director, and in February, 1934, 
at F’s suggestion, a resolution was passed by the 
directors that no fees should be paid to them 
from October, 1933, until it should be resolved 
otherwise. A minute of this resolution was read 
and confirmed in May, 1935, and it was acted 
upon by the company. F having subsequently 
become bankrupt and the company having passed 
a resolution that it be voluntarily wound up, the 
trustee in F’s bankruptcy sought to prove in 
the liquidation for F’s fees as a director subse- 
quent to October, 1933. It was held that the 
resolution was not a mere act of benevolence on 
the part of the directors, but was intended to 
induce the company to carry on its business in 
reliance on the resolution, and no claim could 
now be made by a director in respect of his fees 
subsequent to October, 1933. The decision in 
this case applied the principles laid down in 
Cairncross v. Lorimer (1860), which are as follows. 
The doctrine in the laws of all civilised nations 
applies that if a man, either by words or conduct, 
has intimated that he consents to an act which 
has been done, and that he will offer no opposition 
to it, although it could not have been lawfully 
done without his consent, and he thereby induces 
others to do that from which they otherwise 
might have abstained, he cannot question the 
legality of the act he had so sanctioned to the 
prejudice of those who have so given faith to his 


words, or to the fair inference to be drawn from 
his conduct. If a party having an interest to 
prevent an act being done, has full notice of it 
having been done, and acquiesces in it, so as to 
induce a reasonable belief that he consents to it, 
and the position of others is altered by their giving 
credit to his sincerity, he has no more right to 
challenge the act, to their prejudice, than he would 
have had if it had been done by his previous 
licence. In Re William Porter (supra) the direc- 
tors by assenting to the postponement or abroga- 
tion of their legal right to claim remuneration 
due to them under the Articles, induced a company 
to a course of conduct from which it might have 
abstained. 

Apparently directors who are not present at 
the meeting at which the resolution to forego 
fees is passed, but who attend a subsequent 
meeting at which the waiver is confirmed, may 
be bound by such resolution, unless they formally 
dissent. 


Correspondence. 


Auditors of Private Companies. 
To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 


Srrs,—We should be obliged by your opinion as to 
the interpretation of section 133 (1) (b) of the Companies 
Act, 1929, to the following circumstances. 

In the case of a newly formed private company one 
partner of a firm of accountants has been appointed 
secretary. It is desired to have the services of this same 
firm of accountants as auditors of the company. The 
point of difficulty is whether the above section necessitates 
that the appointment of auditor be made in the name of 
the other partner, or whether, having regard to the fact 
that the company in question is a private one, the appoint- 
ment of the firm, in its firm name, will be sufficient. 


Yours faithfully, 
BOTTOMLEY & SMITH. 


Keighley. 
October, 1937. 


[Sect. 133 (1) (a) of the Companies Act applies to all com- 
panies and under that provision an officer of the company 
cannot be appointed an auditor of the company. Ifthe firm 
were appointed then the secretary, as a partner in that 
firm, would in effect be auditing his own accounts, which 
is obviously what the enactment was intended to 
prevent. By sub-sect. 1 (b) it would appear that in the 
case of a private company a person who is a partner of 
an officer of the company may be appointed auditor, 
but the expediency of doing so might be open to criticism. 
—Enps., 7.A..J.] 


RECORDER OF LONDON. 


Mr. Gerald Dodson, Judge of the Mayor’s and City of 
London Court, has been appointed to the position of 
Recorder of London, in succession to Sir Holman Gregory, 
K.C., who has retired. 
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American Institute of Accountants. 
50th Anniversary Celebration. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the 
American Institute of Accountants took place at 
the Waldorf Astoria, New York, from October 18th 
to 21st, under the presidency of Colonel Robert H. 
Montgomery, C.P.A., New York. Some 2,500 guests 
and members participated. 

Visitors from other countries included the following 
representatives of professional accounting societies :— 

England.—Mr. Roger N. Carter, Manchester, 
immediate Past President of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales; Mr. A. E. 
Cutforth, C.B.E., a Past President; Mr. R. W. 
Bankes, C.B.E., Secretary. 

Mr. Walter Holman, London, President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors ; 
Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, J.P., senior Past President ; 
Mr. Henry Morgan, a Past President; Mr. A. A. 
Garrett, M.B.E., Secretary. 

Sir Thomas Keens, D.L., London. 

Mr. Thomas Goodall, President of the London 
Association of Certified Accountants ; Mr. John M. 
Biggar, Glasgow, a Past President; Mr. J. C. 
Latham, Secretary. 

Scotland.—Professor William Annan, who holds the 
chair of accountancy at the University of Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Matthew Mitchell, President of the Institute of 
Accountants and Actuaries in Glasgow; Mr. David 
Humphries, representing the Corporation of 
Accountants, Glasgow. 

Ireland.—Mr. G. Brock, Dublin, President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland. 

Mexico.—Mr. Alfredo Chavero, Mexico City, 
President of the Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants of Mexico. 

Canada.—Mr. Frank A. Nightingale, Halifax, 
President of the Dominion Association of Chartered 
Accountants, and Mr. Austin H. Carr, Toronto, 
Secretary ; Mr. Harvey E. Crowell, Halifax, repre- 
senting the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Nova Scotia; Mr. E. A. Seburn, Toronto, President 
of the Certified Public Accountants’ Association of 
Ontario, and Mr. E. T. Sudbury, Toronto, Secretary ; 
Mr. Alfred B. Shepard, Toronto, President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario. 

Holland.—-Mr. EK. van Dien, Amsterdam, of the 
Nederlandsch Instituut Van Accountants. 

Germany.—Dr. Melchior Schwoon, Berlin, managing 
director of Treuverkehr Deutsche Treuhand Aktien- 
gesellschaft. 

Australia.—Mr. A. S. Hawley, Sydney, New South 
Wales, a Fellow of the Commonwealth Institute of 
Accountants. 

Porto Rico.—Mr. A. Waymouth, San Juan, Presi- 
dent of the Porto Rico Institute of Accountants. 

Japan.—Mr. G. Seki, Japan, Society of Certified 
Auditors and Accountants. 


Address of Welcome. 

At the Opening Session on October 19th Colonel 
Montgomery, C.P.A., occupied the chair and called 
on Mr. GLover Chairman of the Special Executive 
Committee in charge of the arrangements for the 
Celebration, to give an address of welcome. 

Mr. P. W.R. GiLover, C.P.A., F.S.A.A., said: I have 
been asked by the Committee charged with the respon- 
sibility of arranging this meeting to speak at this, 
the formal inception of the celebrations marking the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the American 
Institute of Accountants, and on such an occasion 
it may not be out of place to outline the organisation 
leading up to the establishment of the Institute as 
we know it to-day. In December, 1886, a small 
group of public accountants met in New York City. 
They were men imbued with the high aspirations of 
their calling and with a certain knowledge that in 
order to develop their profession, generally unknown 
in the United States at that time, it was necessary 
to combine their forces in the form of a society or 
guild. The labours of this group of pioneers, whom 
we esteem and honour to-day, were rewarded when, 
on August 20th, 1887, the American Association of 
Public Accountants was incorporated. During the 
next thirty years the Association represented the 
profession of public accountancy nationally in this 
country and was succeeded on September 19th, 
1916, by the American Institute of Accountants. 
Throughout the period of fifty years from 1886 to 
1936 other organisations of public accountants were 
formed, continued for a time and died or were merged 
with the Institute or its predecessor. The most 
important of these was the American Society of 
Certified Public Accountants, formed in 1921 by a 
group of members of the Institute, who strongly 
disagreed at that time with certain of its policies. 
This Society’s existence was undoubtedly justified 
as its policies were approved by a large number of 
Certified Public Accountants. Its membership grew 
in numbers to the point where publicly it was 
increasingly clear that the profession was divided, so 
that in its contacts with public bodies it was almost 
impossible to present a united front. During the 
last fifteen years several unsuccessful efforts were 
made to unite the Institute and the Society. How- 
ever, within the last three years a further attempt 
was launched and by the end of 1936 a merger was 
effected. So, to me, this is at once a solemn and a 
joyous occasion. A great and united profession in 
a great nation has come of age. While a man attains 
majority at 21, a profession cannot be said to have 
reached maturity until it has a record of a half- 
century behind it. And as American accountancy 
has matured, we may take pride in the fact that 
it has put away childish things and is not pre- 
occupied with trifles. Though still young, and very 
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vigorous, it has already achieved the respect of the 
public and the Government and is universally regarded 
as a calling of great promise. It is composed of a 
group of men who take their obligations and their 
opportunities seriously, who mean business and who 
will make their mark. But it is not my duty here 
to dwell upon our history nor our attainments. Iam 
here to welcome you, which I do from the bottom of 
my heart, to this—the greatest meeting of Certified 
Public Accountants up to this time. I have no 
doubt that it will be the forerunner of even greater 
gatherings. Almost every state and territory of the 
United States is represented in this room. Again, 
we are signally honoured by the presence of repre- 
sentatives of eighteen foreign societies of professional 
accountants, and we shall remember with most 
friendly feelings the compliment they have paid us 
in travelling so far to join us in our jubilee. In a 
little while we shall introduce to you these fellow- 
practitioners from other nations—all friends of ours 
and, most happily, their countries also on terms 
of friendship with our country. During this week 
you will have an opportunity to learn something of 
the history of accountancy in this country and its 
relations with business and government. There will 
be technical discussions of a high order. Men 
prominent in public affairs will speak to us, and 
here and there you may snatch a few moments of 
sport, relaxation and other pleasures. If you wish it, 
we shall help you to inspect some of the interesting 
parts of this curious city—this amazing, sometimes 
appalling, but always exciting City of New York. 
We sincerely hope that you will like all of it. 

The Secretary (Mr. John L. Carey), then read the 
following letter from the President of the United 
States of America :— 

Letter from President Roosevelt. 
The White House, 
Washington. 
October 12th, 1937. 

My Dear CoLtonet MontcGomery,—A __ public 
accountant has one of the most responsible and 
trusted positions in the world. When he examines 
the books of a corporation he not only looks for 
errors on the part of the book-keepers, but he must 
also disclose whether the management itself, by 
accident or intention, is deceiving the stockholders 
and ereditors with false reports. 

A good system of accounting, by indicating weak- 
nesses in the structure of the business, may save 
thousands of dollars to investors and may even save 
the business itself. The development of natural 
resources, the exploitation of new fields of com- 
merce, the increase of population, keener competition, 
higher standards of living and greater complexities 
of modern business and innumerable other influences 
which are reflected in the industrial life of to-day, 
have brought about a condition where an effective 
accounting system is as essential to the continued 
life of a business as production and distribution. 

The same considerations which make accounting 
of such paramount importance in private enterprise 
have equal force in their relation to public business. 
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The business of government is surely the most 
important business in the world. For its proper 
dispatch it is absolutely essential that there shall 
be a microscopic scrutiny of all government accounts 
not only to prevent irregularities and dishonesty but 
as a guarantee that the will and intent of the Congress 
—the sole appropriating power—shall be carried out 
in all disbursements of public funds. 

Laws relating to corporations ; income taxes ; the 
growing appreciation of banks of the value of the 
certificate of the Certified Public Accountant when 
attached to a _ borrower’s statement of financial 
condition ; the demand for skilled accountants in 
public utilities work and many other lines of 
endeavour have tremendously increased the oppor- 
tunities of the accounting profession in recent years. 

I trust, therefore, that the approaching observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the organisation of the 
American Institute of Accountants will give new 
emphasis to the importance of strict accounting in 
both private activity and in the discharge of the 
public business. Please extend to all who participate 
my hearty greetings and cordial good wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVEL’. 
Messages of Congratulation. 

Messages of congratulation to the Institute were 
read. They included communications from the Right 
Hon. Lord Plender, from the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, from the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants, from the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in Ireland, and from the 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants. 


Address by the President of the American 
Institute. 

CoLoneL Ropert H. MontGomery said : 

There is a war of ideas sweeping the world. Let 
us see whether or not any of these conflicting ideas 
concern us professionally. We are, and should be, 
in intimate companionship and friendship and con- 
fidence with our professional brethren and our clients 
and by comparison of views, by new interpretations, 
we must face the responsibilities and problems of 
the immediate future. If we fail in this gathering 
to make at least one contribution to the solution of 
the abuses or wrongs or ignorance which make this 
world less livable than it should be, the lessons of 
fifty years will not have been learned. As far as 
civilisation itself is concerned we seem to have made 
no advance in fifty years. During these years more 
men have killed more other men than at any time in 
the history of the world. It may be urged that men 
killing each other has little to do with our profession, 
but it has much to do. It was the World War which 
made business cost-conscious ; it was war profits 
which made tax saving attractive. 

To-day we are in a hodge-podge of social security 
plans and redistribution of wealth threats and 
domination by labour threats, all of which do and 
will have a direct influence on our professional work. 
I think it worth our while to explore our position, 
define our aims and plan changes if we are not 
satisfied. A wise general consolidates his forces, 
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examines his position, looks for weak spots and 
strengthens his defences before he attempts a major 
forward movement. This is particularly true when 
his advance has been rapid and his troops are 
untrained. In our profession our advance has been 
rapid and most of us have been only partly trained ; 
yet to-day the public accountant is such a vital 
factor in the business, financial and social affairs of 
mankind that he cannot be disregarded any more 
than in an important matter of health or law the 
prudent person would neglect to call in a doctor or 
alawyer. Whether he likes it or not the professional 
public accountant frequently is required to appraise 
the activities, the transactions of others and say 
what he thinks, let the chips fall where they may. 
It is not unreasonable that once in fifty years or so 
the profession should look at itself and attempt an 
appraisal. This is my job. I shall try to be as 
honest about ourselves as the public and our clients 
want us to be when we appraise our clients. I 
shall try to be practical. I see no reason to apologise 
for the importance of educating the business public 
to pay big enough fees to professional accountants 
to enable us to remain as independent as we are 
to-day. We are charged with private as well as 
public duties. 

Officers and directors of corporations who announce 
that the public interests are paramount and that the 
interests of their stockholders must be subordinated, 
should be thrown out. They are as dangerous to 
sound business practices as are the oflicers and 
directors who deny that business is charged with a 
public interest and who exploit their workers and the 
public, They are not prudent custodians of funds. 


We are told that what we need is a new order that 
will lift the black shadow of insecurity from the 
homes of the land ; an order that will assure oppor- 
tunity to youth and comfort and dignity to old age ; 
an order outlawing the brutalities of greed ; an order 
that will give life, beauty, happiness, generosity ; 
an order that will permit expression of the best in 
man, not the basest ; and under which wolfish hates 
will not be a necessary part of the struggle for 
existence. That slums were allowed to multiply, 
where dull, unhappy wretches breed hates, because 
they have never been permitted to realise the bright 
promise of a democracy. That business was a dog- 
eat-dog affair in which the lowest and meanest, 
even though in a minority, were able to drag down 
the standards and make a mock of ethies. 


The foregoing paragraph is quoted from the 
sayings of writers, some of whom receive substantial 
compensation for their brilliant thoughts. Whom 
are they addressing ? Exactly what is their place 
in the new social order? Accountants are forced 
to be practical analysts. 


Wuat Have Were Done anp How ? 

Less than twenty years ago, because of an out- 
Standing need followed by an inevitable demand, we 
faced an enormous increase in our practice. During 
these years we have made a surprisingly good record. 
On the whole, accountants have been keen enough 


and versatile enough to meet each situation as it 
arose. If government, business and finance could 
be counted upon to think and act as they have done, 
say for the past year, I would stop here and merely 
repeat what I said in the beginning regarding con- 
solidating one’s forces and one’s resources. But I 
also said in the beginning that in the world to-day 
a war of ideas is being fiercely contested. We cannot 
be sure that our relations with government, business 
and finance will remain static. 

Fifty years ago in the United States the public 
accountant was little known, little recognised, little 
wanted. His virtues were unheralded, unsung. He 
was little known because his kind were too few to be 
widely known and because enterprises were relatively 
small and in most cases their accounts as well as 
their affairs were supervised by the owners. He 
was little recognised because the matters which were 
referred to him at that time were relatively un- 
important and this unimportance tended to reduce 
him to the level of a clerk. He was so little wanted 
that after he had been retained usually there was 
pressure to get rid of him and impatience to get his 
report. Even when he was most needed it was 
feared that the employment of public accountants 
would be looked upon as evidence of suspected fraud 
or irregularity, losses and doubt regarding financial 
strength. Even when business grew bigger and 
public accountants were a little better known, there 
was a reluctance to call one in. As late as 30-40 
years ago many investigations by public accountants 
were made secretly, often at night and on Sundays. 


Thus, the early days of the profession in the 
United States were filled with obstacles which were 
strong enough to discourage all but the toughest 
physically and the least nervous mentally. The 
basic need was there all the time. What forces were 
at work to bring about the drastic change which has 
taken place ? 

I think all of the elements entering into the 
growing recognition of the profession can be reduced 
to a few words. 


(1) The written records, the accounts of business 
transactions in a vast number of cases were imper- 
fectly, inaccurately or fraudulently stated. And 
many still are. 

Consequently, the public accountant’s first duty 
was to fight figures. 

(2) It is astounding how many relevant figures 
may be omitted from records of business transactions, 
how many debits find their way to the credit side 
of ledgers and how many debits are entirely omitted. 
So that public accountants must find facts. 


(3) The third compelling reason for the employ- 
ment of public accountants and much the most 
important is his duty, after fighting the figures and 
finding the facts, to assemble the figures and the 
facts and to tell the truth about them, with clarity, 
conciseness and intelligence so that he who runs 
may read. 

We must admit that the steps in our ascent were 
not easy ones. When recognition is grudgingly 
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accorded it is more vulnerable than when it is gladly 
acclaimed. We cannot compare the accountant 
with the doctor of divinity or the doctor of medicine. 
We put these practitioners on a pedestal and we 
resist all attacks on them. We come nearer to the 
lawyers ; who, under any circumstances, gladly calls 
for a lawyer ? 

We are here to-day because there was and is a 
need for us. That demand will continue as long as 
people feel a need to know the truth whether or not 
it hurts. . 

TELLING THE TRUTH. 

Kternal vigilance is the price of accounting as well 
as of liberty. And so I see very little change from 
year to year in the more important attributes of the 
public accountant. For more than 48 of the 50 years 
under review I have intimately known the leaders 
of the profession in this country and in England and 
Scotland. Then they were fearless seekers for the 
truth. Fifty years ago, poor as they were, no power 
on earth could have swerved them from their search. 
Nearly fifty years later, as I look into the faces of 
my brothers in our profession from near and far, 
from the ends of the earth, I proudly see in these 
new faces the same proud determination, the same 
courage, the same stubbornness, the same men I 
saw nearly 50 years ago. And to those who are not 
here I extend a grateful prayer. I don’t want to 
have anything to do with supermen. I want men 
in the profession with simple minds and indomitable 
courage to seek and tell the truth. 

Our profession always has had a_ vision—this 
urge to find and tell the truth—and we should cling 
to it and continue to strive for its accomplishment. 
I do not want to see our growth depend on anything 
else than that which has made us what we are to-day. 
We shall retain our strength just as long as we retain 
our independence——no longer. If anyone outside of 
the profession—governmental or private, client or 
friend—is stronger than we are and is able to tell us 
what to do, is able to influence a statement or a 
report against our best judgment, from that moment 
the profession will deteriorate. It is not so to-day. 

In order to tell the truth there must be some 
detachment from one’s immediate environment ; 
from the opinion of neighbours ; from ambition ; 
money; power; fame; comfort; security and 
ease. Have we the courage to proclaim the truth 
or do we shrink from the struggle ? 


Tue PROTECTION OF INVESTORS. 


The protection of the investor is an interesting 
subject. The average investor longs to be protected 
to a much greater degree than will ever be practicable. 
He craves to buy low and sell high, he will borrow 
all he can and he never reads a balance sheet nor 
an auditor’s certificate. This is an accurate descrip- 
tion of an average investor. Of course, he should 
be protected! Changing the form of a balance sheet 
will not do it, nor splitting surplus into three or four 
divisions. The public accountant has done his part 
in finding facts and telling the truth about the 
accounts. The Securities Act and the Securities 
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and Exchange Act have helped a lot. But there 
always will be two or more concerns in the same 
line of business, with the same assets, one or more 
losing money and one or more earning profits. It is 
largely a question of management. I doubt if the 
day will ever come when the public accountant can 
certify in any way whatever to the future uses of 
assets. And if he is not able to guarantee future 
good management he cannot fully protect investors. 


We went through a period when there was much 
talk about accountants as business and _ financial 
advisers. It happened to be at a time when business 
was good. Advisers weren’t much needed. When 
the depression came there wasn’t so much talk about 
professional advisers. And yet that’s when they 
were needed. If a professional accountant really is 
a good business man he should go into business. He 
will be happier and will make more money. 

I don’t like to have virtues or abilities which they 
do not possess charged against accountants. It is a 
liability, not an asset. It leads to expectations which 
cannot be realised. It makes accountants look foolish 
—if not worse. We would like to be taken for what 
we are and no more. As alluded to elsewhere, there 
is a feeling abroad that public accountants are able 
to protect investors from mistakes which they would 
not make if they would pay more attention to our 
reports. I hope that is true, but the implication is 
dangerous. 

We have to deal with conflicting elements ; with 
the passion for quick profits and the assurance of 
safety. It is true that business practices and ethics 
are growing better, but I doubt if there is any change 
to-day, as contrasted with fifty years ago, from the 
conflicting elements I have mentioned. What can 
we or could we do with the stock which sold at $225 
a share in 1929 and $2.25 a share in 1932? What 
could and what did a Congressional Committee do ? 
In my opinion, the Congressional Committee which 
recently purported to investigate the transactions of 
bankers, brokers and investment trusts did little or 
more than to re-hash old stuff. Little of anything 
constructive was accomplished. Some of the wit- 
nesses attempted to point out that good manage- 
ment was the most important factor to be considered 
and good management could not manage if hampered 
at every turn with intolerable restrictions. Real 
protection to investors would be to explain that a 
stock earning $2 a share selling at 100 probably is 
too high, but who can argue with one who tells you 
that nevertheless it will sell at 150? If accountants 
are to have any part in assisting bankers and brokers 
to avert another panic, I think it will have to take 
the form of some publicity of earnings per share. 
For example, would it not check unwise speculation 
if anyone buying stock selling at more than twenty 
times current earnings were required to pay in full 
therefor ? 

In thousands of cases sales of businesses have not 
gone through because the astute prospective buyer 
has employed Certified Public Accountants. But the 
casual investor is not astute. Warnings mean 
nothing to him. The more fantastic and improbable 
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the story is, the more he bites. A stock is selling at 
120. Tell him it should go to 130 and he doesn’t 
even thank you and, of course, he does not buy. 
Tell him it will go to 400 and he kisses you on both 
cheeks, mortgages his home and buys freely. 


A decent profit must be the first thought of 
management and the management should be all that 
the word ‘decent’? implies. There must be no 
unfair competition, dog’s wages, long hours and child 
labour. If the management can’t be decent, it must 
be changed. In many businesses decency has been 
the controlling factor for as many years as the 
businesses have existed. The business man or 
capitalist who wants to fool the public should not 
be able to retain a reputable accountant. 


Isn’t the time ripe when he must have one or be 
prohibited from publishing any financial statements ? 
It is done now in small part. It will be said : **‘ What 
did the certified statement do in 1929 to protect 
the investor?” To that we have a complete and 
satisfactory answer. Stocks were being purchased 
by the millions of shares in companies which were 
earning 1 per cent. or no per cent., as clearly set 
forth in certified statements. Those with judgment, 
experience and training must go after privilege, 
exploitation, greed and unfairness. 


Can we see the meeting point of idealism and 
unfairness ? The government sooner or later must 
recognise the unfairness and unworkableness of 
taxing annual profits. It has been responsible for 
much of the attitude of business men to earn big 
profits when the going is good, to prepare for the 
inevitable lean years. Who can blame them? Who 
would not do the same ? If business is assured that 
profits can be averaged over a period of years it 
will help in paying more stable wages. There should 
be an immediate stop to the taxation of annual 
profits. It is not enough to tax the high profits of 
one year at high rates and permit the carrying for- 
ward of losses, although that practice was permitted 
until Congress went hay wire and repealed it. Each 
year’s tax returns should be averaged with the 
preceding four years. 


I wish to quote in full a recent editorial from the 
New York Times :— 


LABOUR AND MANAGEMENT. 


“The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company has 
announced that it is discontinuing its Detroit plant, 
which has employed 400 or more workers until it 
was closed by a strike on March 9th. ‘ Although we 
have been told repeatedly by the U.A.W. (United 
Automobile Workers) that they knew more of our 
affairs than we did,’ remarks the company’s statement, 
‘the fact is that this operation has not been 
profitable.’ 


“ Officials of the Union reply that the company’s 
net profit in 1936 was $2,000,000. The company’s 
‘total income’ in that year was $2,147,000, but 
after deductions for depreciation and taxes there 
was left an actual net income, in fact, of $1,211,000. 
That the company’s business was, on the whole, 
profitable, moreover, does not necessarily indicate 
that it made a profit on its Detroit plant. 


“The incident serves to emphasise that in the 
era of collective bargaining that lies ahead labour 
must rise to its new responsibilities by a closer study 
and a more sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of management. A union does its members 
a sorry service when it insists on an increase in pay 
which, because it cannot be met, results in the closing 
down of a plant. 


“What is needed above all is a sounder under- 
standing of the relation of wage rates to profits, to 
prices, to production and to employment. Wages 
depend primarily upon the productivity of labour. 
Collective bargaining can affect them within a certain 
margin, but beyond that they can be increased only 
as production and earning power are increased. 
When the attempt is made to push wages beyond 
the point that the earning power of the workers 
justifies, several results follow. Profit margins are 
threatened. If they are wiped out, plants must 
shut down and employees are thrown out of work. 
If, to avoid this, prices are raised, another set of 
difficulties develops. The higher prices reduce the 
purchasing power of the public; that is to say, of 
other workers. But, worse, higher prices lead to 
reduced sales, which means lessened production, 
which means a smaller demand for labour, which 
prolongs or intensifies unemployment. Intelligent 
understanding of management problems on the part 
of labour can maximise wages, production and employ- 
ment. If it lacks that understanding, the results 
can only be tragic for labour itself.” 


Investors should be protected and so should working 
men. The unions usually do not perform their part 
well. They are misled by inaccurate statements 
regarding profits and dividends. Isn’t there a place 
for the public accountant before the strike is called ? 
Why shouldn’t every labour union be required by 
law to retain a public accountant in every dispute 
in which capacity of a business to pay higher wages 
is an issue ? We are called upon to protect investors 
from the unscrupulous business men; more, it is 
demanded of us. Is it possible for the accountant 
to protect or help protect the investor or the public 
from the rapacity of unscrupulous labour leaders ? 


THE PROFESSION CANNOT SURVIVE UNDER A 
DICTATORSHIP. 


The professional accountant has played a small 
part in federal or state government finance. Roughly 
speaking the government books are kept the same 
as the country storekeeper keeps his. A simple 
cash book is enough. A payment is a payment 
whether for running expenses or for the erection of 
a new building. If the government embarks further 
into business and finance there will be less for the 
professional accountant to do. In some government 
departments which deal with private enterprise 
there is unjustified criticism of their accounts and 
accountings, even though there is little to show 
that the government sets a good example. 
‘** Physician heal thyself” applies in this case. 


Many years ago I had my first experience in how 
governmental accounts are kept. The city of 
Philadelphia owned and operated its gas works. 
Annual reports were submitted which showed small 
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surpluses. When an offer to operate the works was 
received from a private corporation, those opposed 
to the offer quoted the city’s figures. Obviously 
an independent report was required. It was found 
that the city’s published reports included the gross 
revenue from operation but were woefully lacking 
in mentioning costs and expenses. Many millions 
of bonds were outstanding —no interest was included. 
No mention was made of depreciation of old buildings 
and equipment nor of the cost of replacements and 
extensions. The City Treasurer maintained many 
collecting offices but this expense was taken‘care of 
in the Treasurer’s budget. And so with street lighting 
and many other direct and indirect costs and expenses. 
The comparison was so startling that the public for 
once was startled into an acceptance of the offer 
from the private concern, 

Throughout the nation to-day there is a similar 
concealment of facts. Actual costs of government 
activities are concealed. If the facts were known 
I believe it would shock the nation. I do not expect 
that there will be any sudden call on independent 
accountants to make known the truth regarding 
governmental accounting. My reason for discussing 
this point is that it is unthinkable that there should 
be an extension of the governmental method of 
keeping and publishing accounts. But we can’t 
hope to have the government practise what it 
preaches. 

It has been suggested that private corporations 
do not always furnish to the public all the information 
to which the public is entitled and that professional 
accountants are not insistent enough on such dis- 
closures. Any law which imposes dictatorial man- 
dates of irresponsible officials is tyranny—nothing 
else. It may be Communism, Nazism or Fascism, 
Mussolini says the State is absolute. We do not 
As without vision a people would perish, so 


agree. 
without courage the profession of the public 
accountant would perish. The profession of 


accountancy cannot survive nor flourish under a 
dictatorship. It requires for its growth, its strength, 
its maintenance free air, free thought, free speech. 
In the 50 years of the growth of the profession in 
the United States we have lived and thrived in a 
free atmosphere. In the early days of our struggles, 
our trials and our tribulations we were stimulated 
and strengthened by the friendship and we were 
educated by the experiences of accountants who, 
like us, were born in a free atmosphere, who thrived 
in England and in Scotland where free speech, free 
religion and free air were their birthrights. They, 
too, had courage, but courage would have helped 
them little if they had had to be martyrs. 


I say again that our profession cannot exist, much 
less flourish, under a dictatorship. Perhaps religion 
may. Time will tell. Enlightened medicine may. 
Time will tell. But our profession, as I sce it, 


to-day requires acquiescence if not actual support 
from the government as well as from the public. 
Accountants as martyrs will not arouse the enthusiasm 
nor the support of the people. 
accounts must be published, not suppressed. 


The truth about 
It is 
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one thing to cry moral truths in the wilderness and 
another to ery truths about balance sheets. Under 
a dictatorship we would not lose our courage but 
we could not use it. As Chief Justice Hughes said : 
** Democratic institutions depend for their main- 
tenance and success upon the processes of reason as 
opposed to the tyranny of force.” Our profession 
has developed in a free country, step by step, always 
by processes of enlightened reason. We will survive 
and advance only by continuing to live in a free 
country and by retaining our courage, our integrity, 
our independence. 

Where government can put its hand on one’s 
statements and convictions the people are in danger. 
So far in this country we have not been interfercd 
with in our duty to tell the truth about the accounts 
of private enterprises. On the other hand, I know 
of no one who could tell the truth about our federal 
accounts even if the truth were permissible. In the 
vase of some states and some cities highly illuminating 
statements are furnished to the citizen-owners. 
Maybe 5 per cent. of them—the other 95 per cent. 
are mysteries. There is much to be done to correct 
this concealment of facts and it should be done 
quickly. 

In the case of labour unions now handling money 
in the tens of millions the mystery is still greater. 
How much do they collect ? How much do they 
spend ? We do know that statements, even incom- 
plete ones, are not furnished to members. Sub- 
stantial dues and contributions are exacted from 
members of unions. The members and the public 
are entitled to far more information than that now 
furnished by the officers of the unions. In its zeal 
to protect investors, why did the national government 
fail to compel some sort of accounting from labour 
unions which do an interstate business ? 


Tur TRAINING OF JUNIOR ACCOUNTANTS. 


We have honestly tried to train those who will 
follow in our footsteps. Only by a united group of 
men of ability, of outstanding character and high 
ethical ideals, imbued with a sense of public service, 
are these qualities best instilled in the youth that is 
to take its place in the direction of our profession 
and our organisation in the future. The juniors who 
come to us usually are told that they must have 
some practical experience in public accounting 
before we can employ them. Which came first, the 
hen or the egg? I am afraid that, in the United 
States, at least, juniors without practical experience 
expect starting compensation entirely out of line with 
what they can earn during the early years of their 
employment. I wish we could do something about it 
which will be helpful. During my term of office I 
think that I have been asked oftener for a solution, 
or at least a constructive suggestion regarding this 
problem than any other. Would it not be practicable 
seriously and continuously to study what might be 
done ? Our Committees have been the making of 
the Institute. How about a Committee on ‘ How 
can aspiring juniors get jobs?” In any event I 
hope that some of our members will discuss this 
question in the Certified Public Accountant. 
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Tue INstTrruTe’s SECRETARIAT. 

I would like to see formulated a long-range pro- 
gramme for our secretariat. It should be planned 
on a scale which will permit more service to the 
individual practitioner and to students. The secre- 
tariat should not be submerged in any way. What 
I mean is that there should be a continuous staff of 
specialists who feel assured of their jobs and who 
ean feel that the work they are doing will not be 
changed very much with changes in officers and 
committees every year or two. Under our present 
system an election of new officers and the appoint- 
ment of new committees tends to interrupt the 
technical development of the Institute. Certain of 
our activities should be continuous and impersonal. 
It is these to which I allude. I call your attention 
to the Secretary’s report for the fiscal year which 
ended August 31st. I would like to see most of 
the activities reported upon continued without waiting 
for the appointment of new committees. I base this 
suggestion on my own observation and experience. 
I merely present it for what it is worth. 


Why Nor Stanpb Stitt—TuE PROrEsSION 1s UNITED. 

After long years of effort we have united our 
profession. From Maine to California and from 
Washington to Florida the Institute is recognised 
as the only national representative body of pro- 
fessional accountants in the United States. We 
cannot improve on that situation. We are under a 
grave responsibility to maintain it. We can only do 
so by constant vigilance. The oflicers and governing 
body must not relax their efforts at any time. It is 
not an easy task to maintain the respect and con- 
fidence of five thousand members of a highly critical 
profession. But if the officers and governing body 
display energy, tolerance and reasonable intelligence, 
I am sure the members will respond with reasonable 
tolerance and support. I do not ask for standardisa- 
tion of accounting practice or procedure. That 
would mean the substitution of fixed rules for opinion 
and discretion. In 50 years we have learned much. 
If we had been standardised or unionised at any time 
during those 50 years I am sure we would have lost 
one of our choicest possessions—that of independence 
to express our convictions in each particular case 
submitted to us, and most cases differ from every 
other case. In the coming years shall the accounting 
profession keep what it has gained in fifty years, 
fall behind or make further progress? It may 
surprise you to hear that I shall be satisfied if we can 
keep what we have gained. 

I am afraid that I shall not follow the usual pro- 
cedure when I refer to the future. Some will be 
shocked. When I look down upon you from my 
mansion in heaven 50 years from now I shall be 
content if I find our profession then has the same 
prestige as it has to-day. I shall know that you 
have retained your courage and that you have 
kept the faith. If you have gained the whole world 
and lost your souls I shall mourn bitterly, even though 
my place in heaven is permanent. 

We have been told so often that we cannot remain 
still, we must go forward or backward, that we are 


inclined to believe it. Nevertheless, I ask the pro- 
fession to stand still. I do not want it to change. 
It does not rest upon a foundation which has been 
built up gradually. It has to-day the same founda- 
tion it had 50 years ago. Our profession stands for 
the courage to tell the truth about accounts. 


It is not a profession of supermen. One reason 
why I want the profession to stand still is that there 
is a growing tendency to expect more of the public 
accountant than he can perform. The values assigned 
to fixed assets on balance sheets should be read and 
used in the light of reason. But how often is that 
the case? If difficulties arise we find that the 
important factors of the future uses, and the manage- 
ment of the assets, were conveniently ignored. We 
must stand like the Rock of Gibraltar on our in- 
dependence. On this we must hang together or we 
will hang separately. Fifty years ago professional 
accountants did not consult with each other regarding 
controversial procedure. To a great extent they 
do to-day, but not enough. I look on this subject 
as a vulnerable element in our position. I think we 
should strengthen it. 


Another matter of concern is that of liability. 
Fifty years ago there was little or no thought in this 
country of the financial liability of public accountants. 
To-day it is a problem with which we must concern 
ourselves. 

POLITICcs. 

In an atmosphere charged with political activities, 
including some activities with a fighting spirit, I am 
moved to explore the part of the Certified Public 
Accountant in politics. We are voters as well as 
practitioners. Needless to say, there will be no word 
of partisanship in my comments and suggestions. I 
will have failed in my purpose if these words can he 
construed to apply to one political party more than 
another. 


During and after the World War there were so 
many rapid and radical changes in the economic and 
social structures of our country that the professional 
accountants were barely able to keep pace with the 
changes. Accounting principles do not fluctuate 
with fluctuations in business and financial conditions 
and methods. Accounting principles have survived 
pre-war, war and post-war cycles; and laws such 
as anti-trust, N.R.A. and others which vitally affected 
business methods and practices. We have survived 
the Securities Commission, which has done a good 
job. I repeat that notwithstanding the violent 
fluctuations in business conditions, changes in political 
philosophies and notable changes in accounting 
practice, accounting principles have not changed. 

These economic changes brought about not only 
by statutory but by economic laws have resulted in 
an increase in the volume of our practice and in our 
prestige. We are in that happy position of the 
demand having been greater than the supply. We 
have been peculiarly fortunate in that there have 
been few instances of failure to measure up to the 
high duties and_ responsibilities of the public 
accountant. 


These duties and responsibilities are 
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so high, the burdens are so great that it would be 
natural to expect a greater percentage of failures 
than has been the case. 

Can the profession stand the strain of more and 
greater responsibilities ? Both political parties have 
declared for social and other legislation which will 
impose heavy burdens on business. We have a 
national debt which must be paid. We have an 
army of office holders who will strive to increase and 
will not consent to reduce that army. We have 
retained our independence ; we have kept the faith. 
We bave upheld the high traditions always associated 
with the accounting profession. We have been 
members of different groups and organisations ; we 
have held different ideas regarding administration 
and procedure. Accountants are bound to differ in 
matters of this kind. We always have and always 
will. But we have decided that we will have only 
one national organisation and that we will not divide 
our strength and our influence. 

In all matters affecting principles and standards 
we will present a united front. I propose that we 
celebrate this occasion which marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the bringing together of the public 
accountants of the United States by dedicating our- 
selves to a stern fight to protect our profession against 
all that may be detrimental to its high aims. Let us 
determine to maintain and increase the confidence 
in which we are held by the business public. I 
think there is in governmental offices and in labour 
organisations, as well as in business, a field in which 
the independent public accountant alone can adjudi- 
cate disputed financial issues without fear or favour 
and without political bias. We do not need to 
fight for the obvious precept that custodians of 
public funds, private property and trust estates 
should not audit themselves. It has been done, 
but with such disastrous results to the owners and 
beneficiaries that in due course it will be an 
unthinkable practice. 

We cannot hope to make progress unless we fight 
for the ideals and standards which have come to us 
from the founders of the profession. There are a 
thousand obstacles to the attainment of any worth- 
while good. Let’s fight to maintain all that has 
come to us which is good and to eliminate everything 
inimical to progress. Let’s fight to raise the stan- 
dards of the Institute in every way. Let’s fight to 
suspend or expel any member who is guilty of conduct 
unworthy of a member. 

Let’s fight for a sane federal income tax law. 

Let’s fight any effort in any state to dilute or 
weaken the C.P.A. degree. 

Let’s fight to strengthen state laws and otherwise 
assist state societies. 

Let’s fight for sound business practices. Don’t 
let’s wait until unsound practices creep in, are 
reflected in balance sheets and embarrass the. 


accountants who are asked to certify to them. 

Let’s fight any tendency, private or governmental, 
to break down the independence of the Certified 
Public Accountant by rules or regulations or business 
pressure. 


Let’s fight for honest accounting, clear financial 
statements and full disclosure of all essential facts. 

Let’s fight anyone who seeks the assistance of a 
Certified Public Accountant in the issuance of any 
kind of misleading statement. 

Let’s fight anyone who thinks that one Certified 
Public Accountant will supplant another who has 
done a good job. 

Let’s fight for easily understood accounting terms. 
Let’s fight weasel words. 

Let’s fight bunk whenever and wherever it appears. 

Mr. E. van Dien, of the Nederlandsch Instituut 
van Accountants, Holland, said this was the third 
conference of the American Institute of Accountants 
that he had attended, the first one being in St. Louis 
in 1904, during the World’s Fair. He named eleven 
other people who were present at that meeting, their 
names being Mr. Harvey S. Chase, Mr. J. B. Goodwin, 
Mr. David L. Grey, Mr. E. G. H. Kessler, Mr. William 
M. Lybrand, Mr. George O. May, Mr. Robert H. 
Montgomery, Mr. John B. Niven, Mr. Joseph M. 
Pugh, Mr. Ernest Reckitt and Mr. Walter A. Staub. 

Mr. van Dien brought with him a very small bale of 
cotton that he had received as a souvenir of the St. 
Louis meeting in 1904, and presented it to Colonel 
Montgomery, the President. 

He brought congratulations from his Society, 
being composed of about 2,000 members, and best 
wishes for the prosperity of the accountants in the 
United States. 

A Paper by Hon. Raymond Moley, former 
Assistant Secretary of State, was read on his behalf 
by Mr. Ralph Robey. 


Responses to Address of Welcome. 


This was followed by responses to the Address 
of Welcome. 

Mr. RoGer N. Carter, F.C.A., Past President 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, said :— 

In the first place, may I bear testimony to the 
cordial relations which have always existed between 
members of the profession here and on the other 
side. Being mindful of what I have heard of your 
treatment of our representatives when we visited 
you in 1929, I was by no means backward in 
accepting the invitation of the Council of our 
Institute that I should be one of the delegates on this 
occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of your Institute. 

Like ourselves, you have made wonderful progress 
during the last fifty years and, if I may individualise, 
I think I may say you owe a debt of gratitude to 
your President, Mr. Montgomery, and to the late 
Sir Arthur Dickinson for what they have done. Sir 
Arthur probably brought something to you when 
he came over here, but he also brought a good deal 
back to us when he returned, including the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet, of which America is 
undoubtedly the home. 

Not the least interesting of the experiences which 
contacts such as this anniversary provide is the 
realisation of certain broad differences between the 
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laws and practices concerning the profession of 
accountancy in the different countries. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to refer briefly to certain of these 
on a comparison between your country and my own. 


Speaking generally, our professional accountancy 
bodies will only admit to their ranks those who, in 
addition to having passed the necessary examinations, 
have had a fairly extended experience of practical 
work in a professional accountant’s office. This 
combination of practical and theoretical training 
takes place under an apprenticeship system. I 
understand that many of those who sit for your 
examinations do so without any practical experience, 
although I gather that your particular Institute 
only permits those who have had such experience to 
take your examinations. It will be interesting to 
us to appreciate why the enforcement of a period of 
practical training is not given a wider acceptance on 
your side of the Atlantic. 


I believe it is a fact that in 48 States you have 
accountancy laws but that no two are exactly the 
same. Many are substantially similar and it is 
tacitly accepted in all States that a certificate should 
be conferred by statutory authority only and on the 
passing of a suitable examination. Though it has 
not been adopted, probably all would agree that 
accountancy experience should be a sine qua non 
and that the standard in every State should be such 
that each State could and would admit without 
examination those who have qualified in other 
States. 


Another interesting comparison concerns the 
co-ordination between accountancy bodies and 
Universities. We have Commerce Degrees at many 
of our Universities but there is no exemption from 
professional accountancy examinations by reason of 
University degrees. It has, however, frequently 
been suggested that there should be more co-ordina- 
tion between our accountancy bodies and our 
Universities. 

I understand that the University of Illinois has 
established a degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Accountancy, and that Columbia has Degrees of B.C. 
and M.C. in accountancy. I also gather that courses 
in accountancy were initiated in 1883 by the Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and in 1900 by New York University. 
It is interesting to note that these courses of study 
were begun largely through the efforts of accountancy 
practitioners and that the profession has continued 
to aid in the development of university facilities for 
preparing young men for accounting practice. 


Your first State law requiring graduation from a 
University as a requisite for the C.P.A. certificate (an 
amendment in 1929 to the educational laws of the 
State of New York) becomes effective on January Ist, 
1938, and I gather that you anticipate that the 
general adoption of this is only a matter of time. 
This will presumably eventually lead to a higher 
educational standard. We have no pressure in this 
direction on the other side of the water, though the 
idea is raised from time to time. 


It must be all to the good that in the eight years 
to 1934 34 per cent. of your newly qualified 
accountants were graduates of Universities. 


Most of us realise that the continued development 
of the accountancy profession and the extension of 
its functions demand to an increasing extent the 
capacity to think logically and also a wide range of 
learning and knowledge of affairs as distinct from 
mere accountancy technique. There is no doubt 
but that a University training is a powerful aid in 
that direction. 

The accountancy profession in England may 
almost be said to date from our Companies Act of 
1862. Though this was not the first Act providing 
for limited liability, it was the one which gave a 
tremendous impetus to joint stock enterprise. 
Various Acts passed since then culminated in our 
Companies Act, 1929, which consolidated previous 
legislation. 

You may not have quite the same recognition from 
Government Departments as we have. On our side 
professional accountants are appointed to all sorts 
of Governmental Boards. Further, we are looked 
to as to liquidations, income tax, &c. We are, of 
course, older as an organised profession than you are, 
and I believe your States are rapidly recognising the 
advantages to be obtained from co-opting the services 
of your members. 

Neither here nor in the United Kingdom is there 
any prohibition against any person calling himseif 
an “ accountant,” but public opinion in our country 
calls for a member of a recognised body of accountants 
to perform accountancy business in most under- 
takings of any importance, and the same provision 
appears in the Articles of Association of the most 
important limited companies and is general in the 
Acts of Parliament applying to our utility companies. 
Such person (or firm) is thus appointed by the share- 
holders, which makes it almost impossible for an 
auditor to be supplanted by reason of doing his duty 
as against an endeavour by a board of directors to 
produce an improper balance sheet. The appoint- 
ment of the auditors by the directors (as is the case 
in the United States) is entirely foreign to the ideas 
on our side of the water. 


In considering the practice of accountancy one 
may, perhaps, omit reference (except in passing) 
to accountancy work for private individuals and 
firms. The amount of check in these cases obviously 
follows the desire of the particular client. 


The public are concerned, of course, only with 
that part of our work which comes before them in, 
e.g., the certification of accounts for public circulation 
and the certification of profits for a company 
prospectus, &c. 

Here your country and ours part company a good 
deal. We look to the Companies Act, 1929, for our 
duties and however much further we may go on our 
own initiative, it is that Act by which our certificates, 
&c., must be primarily governed. 


A balance sheet certified by us is the balance sheet 
of the directors of the company (or corporation, as 
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you would say) and we cannot require it to be altered 
—-we can only report upon it. 

You are, of course, governed largely by the 
Securities Act, 1933, the Securities Exchange Act, 
1934 (which rather modifies the severity of the 1933 
Act), and the Publie Utility Act, 1935, administered 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, with 
which your accountancy bodies have co-operated. 

Speaking generally, the provisions in these Acts 
appear to me to call, inter alia, for the filing of in- 
formation similar to that required by our Companies 
Act of 1929 as to prospectuses and, in addition, the 
information which our Stock Exchange require to 
be published before they will grant a quotation of 
shares. The Commission has wide powers for 
prescribing details as to the information to be given 
in balance sheets and “ earning statements ”’—such 
information to be certified by an independent public 
or certified accountant. The power of the Com- 
mission to publish information as to violations of 
the provisions of the Acts is something outside our 
experience. 

Again, your literature speaks fairly extensively of 
the duty of the accountant towards a prospective 
investor. Except in the case of prospectuses asking 
for a subscription of capital, our view is governed by 
our duty to the shareholders and, whatever may be 
the use to which balance sheets may be put by 
others, there is no privity of contract between us and 
them. It seems a little strange to our ideas that 
there is no penalty here for not holding an annual 
meeting. 

On the analogy that no claim will lie against the 
parties to an improper prospectus by one who has 
purchased shares from an allottee (on the faith of the 
prospectus) or second hand, as you would say, pre- 
sumably no action would lie against a party to an 
improper balance sheet by one who had bought 
shares in the ordinary course on the faith of the 
balance sheet (unless, perhaps, it was established that 
the improper balance sheet had been specially and 
fraudulently prepared for the purpose of disposing 
of the shares). 

Whatever may be the predominant features in 
our National Government from time to time, we are 
conservative as a nation and do not take readily to 
new ideas. In this you have the advantage of us 
and you are more ready to change your methods to 
meet altered conditions and to experiment with new 
procedures. The balance sheet audit, more com- 
monly known as the test audit, is a contribution of 
American accountancy which has resulted in the 
elimination of much detail in many audits. But we 
on our side are faced with the provisions of our 
Companies Act, viz., that we have to audit. There 
is no qualification and in cases of fraud by employees 
an accountant attacked for not having discovered 
the fraud has to establish that he exercised due care 
in his ** audit ’’—otherwise he may be held liable for 
the loss sustained. 

We have two schools of thought in our country, 
the one in favour of legislation towards more and 
more information in the published accounts of 
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limited companies and the other more towards 
leaving such matters to develop voluntarily. Cer- 
tainly no rules of law, no matter how ingenious they 
may be, can serve business or protect investors as 
effectively as the skill, integrity and judgment of 
well-trained and widely experienced professional 
accountants. Further, if rules of law are laid down, 
the view of the profession, whether here or on our 
side, will not allow (what is too often the result of 
legislation) that minimum requirements become the 
maximum. 

In this connection I was rather struck by the 
words of one of your writers that in certifying figures 
the accountant should “ search his conscience rather 
than the statutes.” 

Time does not permit me to say anything as to 
your income tax laws as compared with ours. I 
gather, however, that you have no more reached 
simplification than we have. 


Mr. Watrer Hotman, President of _ the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, 
said :— 

I am commissioned by my Council to express on 


behalf of all our members our very hearty 
congratulations to the American Institute of 
Accountants on the attainment of their fiftieth 
birthday. My own Society reached its fiftieth 


birthday two years ago and it is, therefore, in the 
spirit of an elder brother, even if not in the appearance 
of one, that I express to your President our good 
wishes on this very auspicious occasion. 

I desire also to express our very grateful thanks 
for the invitation you have extended to us to par- 
ticipate in your celebrations and if I may for a 
moment speak as a human being, I would like to say 
how greatly I personally am thrilled at the oppor- 
tunity which this has afforded me of paying my first 
visit to your wonderful city and country. 

My Society has many links with your country. 
We can never forget that our headquarters on the 
Embankment were built by an American, and the 
fact that we have changed the name from Astor 
House to Incorporated Accountants’ Hall does not 
blind us to the fact that we owe to one of your 
citizens the priceless example of architectural beauty 
which we are privileged now to enjoy. 

We are linked also with your country by the fact 
that our organisation is world-wide, and we have 
members belonging to our Society practising and 
working in many States of this country as well as in 
all other countries of the world, and that gives us 
an added interest in our professional brethren in this 
country. 

I would like to extend my thanks also to the mem- 
bers of the New York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants for extending to us the invitation to 
attend their sessions yesterday and I want, in par- 
ticular, to refer to the remarkable session which was 
held here yesterday afternoon. Whether that per- 
formance of Mr. La Rose be regarded as a feat of 
great physical endurance—and to this the close 
attention of the audience bore _ testimony— 
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or whether it be regarded as an extraordinary 
example of complete mastery of a difficult technical 
subject, that session yesterday afternoon will long 
remain with me as one of the most remarkable per- 
formances to which I have ever had the privilege of 
listening. 

I would like also to extend our greetings to your 
President. He is a familiar figure in London; so 
much at home does he feel there that he did not 
hesitate in Guildhall to tell us that we Englishmen 
wear too many clothes. (Laughter.) We accepted 
his remark in the spirit in which it was given. I am 
thankful to say that he did not extend his remarks 
to the ladies. (Laughter.) It might not have been 
considered courteous and in any case it would not 
have been true. (Laughter.) And I would like to 
thank him for the address he has given to us this 
morning. [It would be out of place at this time to 
attempt to discuss the issues which he raised, but I 
would like to say how greatly I have appreciated it, 
how completely I find myself in agreement with 
many of his points and, that being so, perhaps you 
will allow me to summarise my appreciation and 
thanks by paraphrasing, if it is not a sin in this 
audience to do so, by expressing a wish that govern- 
ment of the profession, by the profession, for the 
public may not perish from the earth. (Applause.) 


ProressoR WILLIAM ANNAN, Society of 
Accountants, Edinburgh, expressed his thanks and 
that of the Society that he represented for the invita- 
tion to attend the Institute meeting. Mr. Annan said 
his duties for the last ten years had been that of teach- 
ing accountants the elements of their profession, and 
one requirement was that before a person could become 
a Chartered Accountant he must attend classes at 
the University, thereby creating a close connection 
between the University and the profession. He said 
they worked very closely with the legal profession 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Annan said he gained a great deal of benefit 
from reading the accounting magazines of the 
American Institute, making particular reference to 
recent articles dealing with over-elaboration in 
accounts. He said he himself stressed simplicity in 
teaching his students accounting. 

Mr. Annan mentioned that they had started a 
research organisation, research in accounting, through 
which they hope to produce papers and so help the 
profession at large to make more progress than 
heretofore made. 

He said his Society had celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1904. He expressed the hope that 
the Institute would make as great progress in the 
next fifty years as they had made in the past fifty. 


Mr. Frank A. NIGHTINGALE, President, 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants, 
offered congratulations on the fiftieth birthday of 
the Institute and endorsed the remarks made by 
his “ parents ” in their remarks about the American 
Institute. He said he was somewhat embarrassed 
in being called a foreigner, because that distinction 
was not recognised between Canada and the United 
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States. He said a very happy relationship existed 
between the American Institute and the Dominion 
Association. 


Responses were also given by Mr. M. Mitchell, 
C.A., President, Institute of Accountants and 
Actuaries in Glasgow; Mr. G. Brock, President of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland ; 
Mr. T. Goodall, President, London Association of 
Accountants ; Herr Melchior Schwoon, Institut der 
Wirtschaftspriifer, Berlin; Mr. Dalgleish, Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of the Province of Quebec ; Mr. 
Alfred B. Shepard, President, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Ontario; Mr. David Humphries, 
Corporation of Accountants; Mr. Harvey Crowell, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of Nova Scotia ; 
and on behalf of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants of Manitoba and of the Accountancy Profession 
in Mexico. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Nov. Ist. Neweastle-on-Tyne and District Society. At 
Middlesbrough at 7 p.m. Lecture on ‘ Cost 


Accounts,” by Mr. J. Arthur Taylor, A.S.A.A. 


Bradford and District Society. At Bradford 
at 7.30 p.m. Lecture by Sir Norman Angell, 
“The Monetary Maze and the Plain Man.” 
(Joint Meeting with the Institute of Bankers 
and Institute of Chartered Secretaries.) 


Swansea and District Society. At Swansea 
at 6.30 p.m. Lecture on “ The Rate of In- 
terest,” by Mr. P. S. Thomas, M.A. 


Nov. 3rd. 


Nov. 4th. Newcastle-on-Tyne and District. At New- 
castle-on-Tyne at 6.30 p.m. Qualified Mem- 


bers’ Meeting. Discussion of N.D.C. 


Nov. 5th. London and District Society. At 8.30 p.m. 
Reception and Dance at Incorporated 


Accountants’ Hall. 


Nov. 8th. Newcastle-on-Tyne and District Society. At 
Newcastle at 6.30. Lecture on “ Important 
Sections of Companies Act,” by Mr. E. 


Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 


West of England District Society. At Bristol 
at 6 p.m. Lecture on “ The Value of Good- 
will,” by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. 


Newceastle-on-Tyne and District Society. At 
Middlesbrough at 7 p.m. Lecture on * Im- 
portant Sections of the Companies Acts,” by 
Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law. 


Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds 
at 7.30 p.m. Lecture on ‘ Taxation of 
Limited Companies, Specially with N.D.C. 
Illustrations,” by Mr. Victor Walton, F.C.A. 


Devon and Cornwall District Society. At 
Plymouth at 6.30 p.m. Lecture on ‘ The 
Accounts of Holding Companies,” by Mr. 
C. A. Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. 


Sheffield District Society. At Sheffield at 
7 p.m. Lecture on “ The Inter-relation 
between Law and Commerce,” by His 
Honour Judge Frankland. 


Nov. 9th. 
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Nov. 9th. 


Nov. 10th. 


Nov. 11th. 


Novy. 12th. 


Nov. 15th. 


Nov. 16th. 


Nov. 17th. 


Nov. 18th. 


London and District Students’ Society. At 
6.15 p.m. Lecture on “ Distribution in 
Relation to Monetary Policy,” by Mr. C. 
McAuley, B.Com., A.S.A.A. 

Liverpool and District Society. At Liverpool 
at 6.15 p.m. Lecture on ** Documents of 


Title,’ by Mr. Bertram B. Benas, B.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
Manchester and District Society. At Man- 


‘Some Present- 
by Professor 


chester at 6.30. Lecture on 
Day Economic Tendencies,” 
Fred Hall, M.A., B.Com., F.C.L.S. (Joint 
Meeting with Manchester Branch of Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries.) 

South of England and District Society. At 
Southampton at 7.15 p.m. Lecture on 
* Accounts from Incomplete Records,” by 
Mr. R. A. Fricker, A.S.A.A. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Cardiff at 7.40 p.m. Lecture, 
** Practical Talk on Insolvency,” by Mr. J. 
Wallace Williams, F.S.A.A. — (Students’ 
Meeting.) 

Birmingham and District Society. At Birm- 
ingham at 7 p.m. Students’ Study Circle. 
** Statistics,’ by Mr. A. P. Bardell, F.S.A.A. 

South of England and District Society. At 
Bournemouth at 7.15 p.m. Lecture on 
* Accounts from Incomplete Records,” by 
Mr. R. A. Fricker, A.S.A.A. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Newport at 7.30 p.m. Lecture on 
** Business Accounts and How to Read 
Them,” by Mr. E. J. Morris. (Students’ 
Meeting.) 

Hull and District Society. At Hull at 
7.15 p.m. Lecture on ‘* The Development 
of Banking in Modern Commerce,” by Mr. 
J. E. Wadsworth (Intelligence Department, 
Midland Bank Ltd., London). 


Liverpool and District Society. Students’ 
Dance at India Buildings Hall, Liverpool. 

Newcustle-on-Tyne and District Society. At 
Neweastle at 6.30 p.m. Lecture on ‘* Bank- 
ruptcy Principles and Practice,” by Mr. E. 
Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

Manchester and District Society. At Man- 
chester. Annual Dance, Manchester Ltd. 
Restaurant. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne and District Society. At 
Middlesborough at 7 p.m. Lecture on ** Bank- 
ruptey Principles and Practice,” by Mr. E. 
Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

Yorkshire District Society. At Hudders- 
field at 6.30 p.m. Lecture on “ Residuary 
Accounts,”’ by Mr. W. H. Grainger, F.S.A.A. 

London and District Students’ Society. At 
6.15 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ The Finance Act, 
1937,” by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A. 

North Staffordshire District Society. At 
Hanley at 6.30 p.m. Lecture on “ Mercantile 
Law,” by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln District 
Society. At Nottingham at 6.30 p.m. Lecture 
on “* Bankruptcy Law and Deeds of Arrange- 
ment,” by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Nov. 18th. 


Nov. 19th. 


Nov, 22nd. 


Nov. 23rd. 


Nov. 24th. 


Nov. 26th. 


Nov. 29th. 


Nov. 30th. 


London and District Society. At 7.15 p.m. 
Dinner at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall 
to Sir Lynden Macassey, K.B.E., K.C. 

Birmingham and District Society. Dinner 
at Queen’s Hotel. 

Manchester and District Society. At Man- 
chester at 6.30 p.m. Lecture on ‘* Outstand- 
ing Features of Auditing Practice,” by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, A.C.A. (Students’ Meeting.) 

Swansea and District Society. At Swansea 
at 6.30 p.m. Lecture on “* Practical Procedure 
Relating to Building Society Accounts,” by 
Mr. W. I. Davies. (Students’ Meeting.) 

Leicester District Society. At Northampton 
at 6 p.m. Lecture on ‘“ Deeds of Arrange- 
ment, by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

West of England District Society. At Bristol 
at 6 p.m. Lecture on “ Investigations for 
Investors,” by Mr. W. H. Grainger, F.S.A.A. 

Leicester and District Society. At Leicester 
at 6 p.m. Lecture on “ Residuary Accounts,” 
by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister- 
at Law. 

Manchester and District Society. At Man- 
chester at 6.30 p.m. Discussion Meeting. 

West of England District Society. At 
Gloucester at 5.45 p.m. Lecture on ‘ Investi- 
gations for Investors,” by Mr. W. H. Grainger, 
F.S.A.A. 

Dublin Students’ Society. At Dublin at 
5.45 p.m. Lecture on “ Tax Saving Arrange- 
ments and the Legislation Regarding Them,” 
by Mr. T. R. Beddy, F.S.A.A. 

Birmingham and District Society. At Birm- 
ingham at 6.30 p.m. Lecture and Demonstra- 
tion of Powers-Samas Machines,” by Mr. F. J. 
Nash, Assistant General Manager of Powers- 
Samas Accounting Machines, Ltd. (By invita- 
tion of the Birmingham Chartered Account- 
ants’ Students’ Society.) 

Hull and District Society. At Hull at 
7.15 p.m. Lecture on ‘* Public Speaking,” by 
Mr. A. Duxbury. 

East Anglia District Society. At Norwich 
at 7.30 p.m. Mock Meeting of Creditors. 

Liverpool and District Society. At Liverpool 
at 6.15 p.m. Lecture on ‘“ Cheques and Bills 
of Exchange,” by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Cumberland and Westmorland District So- 
ciety. At Carlisle at 7.30 p.m. Lecture on 
** Business Statistics,” by Mr. C. L. Lawton 
M.Sc., A.C.A. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne and District Society. At 
Middlesbrough at 7 p.m. Lecture on “* The 
Construction of Speeches,” by Mr. A. Dux- 
bury. 

North Lancashire District Society. At 
Preston at 7.30 p.m. Lecture on “ Bank- 
ruptey Law and Deeds of Arrangement,” by 
Mr. EK. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds at 
2.30 p.m. Visit to Works and Offices of 
Messrs. Montague Burton, Ltd., in connection 
with Mechanical Accounting. 

Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture on ‘* Cost Accounts,” by 
Mr. W. W. Bigg. F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
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Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of Sheffield. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 


The Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of 
Sheffield, the second oldest District Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants, celebrated its golden jubilee 
on September 30th and October Ist. On September 
30th the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Sheffield 
(Councillor Mrs, A. E. Longden and Miss Mary Longden) 
gave a reception and dance to members and friends 
at the Town Hall, at which there was a large assembly 
and a most enjoyable evening was spent. The guests 
were received by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
and by Councillor Harry Cunningham (President of 
the Sheffield District Society) and Mrs. Cunningham. 
Among those attending were Mr. Walter Holman 
(President of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants) and Mrs. Holman, Mr. Perey Toothill (Vice- 
President of the Society) and Mrs. Toothill, Mr. R. 
Wilson Bartlett (Past President) and Mrs. Bartlett, 
Mr. L. T. Little (Deputy Secretary) and Mrs. Little, 
Dr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, D.Litt. (Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Sheffield University) and Mrs. Pickard- 
Cambridge, His Honour Judge Essenhigh and Mrs. 
Essenhigh, Mr. E. B. Gibson (‘Town Clerk of Sheffield) 
and Mrs. Gibson, representatives of the various District 
Societies of Incorporated Accountants and their ladies, 
and representatives of numerous local organisations. 

The District Society gave a luncheon at the Royal 
Victoria Hotel ; visits were made to the City Hall and 
Graves Art Galleries, and to the Steel Works of Messrs. 
Firth, Brown & Co., Ltd., and a golf tournament was 
held on the Abbeydale Course by courtesy of the 
Abbeydale Golf Club. 


The Banquet. 

The Jubilee Banquet of the District Society was 
held on October Ist at the Royal Victoria Hotel, 
Sheffield, when the President (Councillor Harry 
CUNNINGHAM) presided over a company of about 250 
members and guests, including 
The Lord Mayor of Sheffield (Councillor Mrs. A. E. 
Longden, J.P.), and the Lady Mayoress (Miss Mary 
Longden), Mr. H. Ramsbotham, O.B.E. (Minister of 
Pensions), Mr. Walter Holman (President of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants) and Mrs. Holman, Mr. 
Percy Toothill (Vice-President of the Society) and Mrs. 
Toothill, Col. W. Tozer, T.D. (Master Cutler of Sheffield) 
and Mrs. Tozer, Dr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, D.Litt. 
(Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield U niversity) and Mrs. Pickard- 
Cambridge, the Mayor and Mayoress of Rotherham, 
(Alderman and Mrs. F. A. Barlow), Mr. E. B. Gibson (Town 
Clerk of Sheffield) and Mrs. Gibson, Mr. R. Wilson Bart- 
lett, J.P. (Past President of the Society) and Mrs. Bartlett, 
Mr. John Oakley, J.P., and Mrs. Oakley, Mr. George E. 
Smith (Clerk of the Peace, Sheffield) and Mrs. Smith, 
Mr. Raymond Meeke, LL.B. (Registrar of the County 
Court, Sheffield) and Mrs. Meeke; Mr. Ernest Smith 
(Official Receiver of Sheffield) and Mrs. Smith, Alderman 
E. G. Rowlinson (Lord Mayor Elect) and Mrs. Rowlinson, 
Alderman H. W. Jackson, LL.B., and Mrs. Jackson, 
Mr. A. R. Knowles (Secretary, Sheffield Chamber of Com- 
merce) and Mrs. Knowles, Mr. J. E. Forsdike (President, 


Sheffield Society of Chartered Accountants) and Mrs. 
Forsdike, Mr. W. G. Lee (President, Sheffield Branch, 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries) and Mrs. Lee, Mr. J. 
Amory Teather (President, South Yorkshire Society 
Architects and Surveyors), Mr. A. Greaves (Chairman, 
Yorkshire Branch, Auctioneers’ Institute), Mr. F. K. 
Gardiner and Mrs. Gardiner, Mr. G. E. Wilkinson (Inspec- 
tor of Taxes, Sheffield) and Mrs. Wilkinson, Mr. V. O. 
Howson (Inspector of Taxes, Chesterfield) and Mrs. 
Howson, Mr. J. D. Barber (Hon. Secretary, Sheffield 
Society of Chartered Accountants), Mr. C. S. Garraway 
(Hon. Secretary, Sheffield Branch Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries) and Mrs. Garraway, Mr. F. J. Kershaw, 
LL.B., and Mrs. Kershaw, Mr. L. T. Little, B.Sc. (Deputy 
Secretary of the Society) and Mrs. Little, Mr. L. Cato 
(Chairman, Sheflield Committee, Institute of Bankers) and 
Mrs. Cato, Mr. H. L. Cooper and Mrs. Cooper, Mr. C. P. 
Barrowcliff (President, Newcastle-on-Tyne District So- 
ciety) and Mrs. Barrowcliff, Mr. F. Woolley (Hon. Secre- 
tary, South of England District Society) and Mrs. Woolley, 
Mr. T. W. Dresser (Hon. Secretary, Yorkshire District 
Society), Mr. P. H. Walker (Hon. Secretary, South Wales 
District Society), Mr. A. W. Watson (President, Birming- 
ham District Society) and Mrs. Watson, Mr. J. 5. White 
(President, Belfast District Society), Mr. H. Smith 
(President, Manchester District Society) and Mrs. Smith, 
Mr. G. R. Lawson, B.Com. (President, Bradford District 
Society) and Mrs. Lawson, Mr. C. H. Pollard (President, 
Hull District Society) and Mrs. Pollard, Mr. J. J. Potter 
(Hon. Secretary, Birmingham District Society) and Mrs. 
Potter, Mr. D. H. Bates, J.P. (Hon. Secretary, North 
Staffordshire District Society) and Mrs. Bates, Mr. A. 
Macdonald (Hon. Secretary, Hull District Society), Mr. 
James Paterson (Hon. Secretary, Scottish Branch), Mr. 
H. MeMillan (Hon. Secretary, Belfast District Society), 
Mr. S. I. Wallis (Hon. Secretary, Nottingham Society) 
and Mrs. Wallis, Mr. Halvor Piggott (Hon. Secretary, 
Manchester District Society) and Mrs. Piggott, Mr. W. T. 
Manning (Hon. Secretary, Leicester District Society) and 
Mrs. Manning, Mr. M. W. Hustwick (Hon. Secretary, 
Bradford District Society) and Mrs. Hustwick, Mr. J. E. 
Spoors (Hon. Secretary, Newcastle-on-Tyne District 
Society), Mr. W. H. Fox (President, Leicester District 
Society) and Mrs. Fox, Mr. M. P. Ferneyhough (President, 
North Staffordshire District Society) and Mrs. Ferney- 
hough, Mr. A. Schofield (President, Yorkshire District 
Society), Mr. J. T. Singleton (President, Nottingham 
District Society) and Mrs. Singleton, Mr. A. F. J. Girling 
(Vice-President, Sheffield District Society) and Mrs. Gir- 
ling, and Mr. J. W. Richardson (Honorary Secretary) and 
Mrs. Richardson. ; 

His Honour JupGe R. C. EssENnIGH, proposing 
“* The City and Trade of Sheffield,” touched on many 
matters of local interest. 

The Lorp Mayor or Surerriecp (Councillor Mrs. 
A. E. Longden), in reply, congratulated the District 
Society on having Councillor Harry Cunningham as 
its President. She knew he would worthily uphold 
the office. It must be very gratifying to him to feel 
that he had the confidence of his colleagues. She 
congratulated him upon the honour that had been 
conferred upon him, and hoped that his year of office 
would be a very happy one, and a very good one for 
the Society and all associated with it. Any society 


which worked for the advancement and welfare of 
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its members, and took its rightful share in professional 
and industrial life, was playing a very important part 
in the development and progress of the city. The 
fifty years had, no doubt, brought about many 
changes both in the constitution and in the policy 
of the Society. 

The Master Cutter (COLONEL WILLIAM TOZER, 
T.D.), in further response, spoke of the great activity 
of the steel industry in Sheffield and district. Last 
year’s production was a record, and this year there 
was a prospect of that record being surpassed. He 
also referred to the country’s rearmament pro- 
gramme, and to the necessity for having a trained 
personnel in case of need. Most firms granted special 
facilities for their employees to attend the Territorial 
camps without loss of either pay or holiday. Still, 
the strength of the defence forces was perilously low, 
particularly in anti-aircraft batteries and searchlight 
battalions. He appealed to employers, not only in 
Sheffield, but in every big industrial centre in the 
country, to encourage their employees to join the 
defence forces, and also appealed to the employees 
to see to it that those forces were quickly ‘brought 
up to strength. 

Mr. HeRWALD RAMSBOTHAM (Minister of Pensions) 
proposed “ The Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors.” He said he understood that the 
Society was founded in 1885, and that the Sheffield 
District Society was born in 1887, and was the oldest 
in the country, with the exception of Manchester. 
The year 1887 was a very important year because he 
also was born in it, and he was disposed to look with 
particular favour on any person or institution who 
belonged to that excellent vintage. He had preserved 
his resemblance to them in later life, and had followed 
the same occupation ; but unhappily in his case the 
spirit, though bottled in the same year as theirs, 
was weaker. When he came down from Oxford he 
went into an accountant’s office with the intention 
of mastering the mysteries of that craft. He aban- 
doned it within three months. (Laughter.) He was 
lured away by politics, a much easier and less exacting 
profession. In those days one had also to have a 
respectable occupation, so he went to the Bar. But 
his life in an accountant’s office was not wasted, for 
he was able to impress his colleagues and his clients 
by informing them that he had studied for accoun- 
tancy—he did not think it necessary to tell them 
how long. After the war, he entered upon a com- 
mercial life in the City of London, and he made 
constant and usually cordial contacts with account- 
ants. In all his dealings with accountants, his 
experience had given him an intense admiration for 
their intelligence and ability, their good faith and 
their integrity. He was convinced that the foundation 
of British trade and industry, the high respect, the 
world-wide respect enjoyed by our commercial com- 
munity for its straight dealing and punctilious 
attention to its obligations, rested upon the existence 
for so many years in this country of a corps of account- 
ants, a body of highly-trained and honourable men 
with a professional status second to none in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) What 
the Civil Servant was to the Government, the account- 


ant was to trade and industry. Both professions 
kept their employers straight. (Laughter.) They 
watched their political or financial health, and they 
dissuaded them from entering upon visionary and 
hazardous undertakings calculated to undermine, in 
the one case the confidence of the electorate, and in 
the other case the confidence of the bankers. He 
apologised for making personal references to his own 
career. He had done so partly because, in spite of 
his experience, he knew next to nothing about 
accountancy, and partly because, reading an excellent 
account of Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, their 
headquarters in London, he detected something in it 
analogous to his own position. In the booklet to 
which he had referred, it was pointed out that that 
wonderful building was placed in a secluded but 
favourable and accessible position, in the precincts 
of the law, midway between the Bank of England 
and the Houses of Parliament, and in a situation 
appropriate for the legislature, the law, finance, and 
commerce, which were written large in their history. 
He understood that they had about 7,000 members, 
That was not too large a membership in these days 
of expanding trade and industry. Fifty years ago a 
Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
depression of trade and industry. The Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce at that time gave evidence 


to the effect that the condition of industry within _ 


the district was very much depressed, and _ the 
Master Cutler of that day also gave evidence that 
there was widespread and general depression through- 
out the trade. The speech of the Master Cutler that 
night showed a very different position to-day. He 
was delighted to hear of the immense increase in the 
production of crude steel in that district. He believed 
it represented something like 14 per cent. of the whole 
output of the country, and it was very good news 
indeed to learn that last year’s record was likely to 
be exceeded by this. He also understood that, 
according to the Journal of the Sheffield Chamber of 
Commerce, last August was a busier month than 
usual for cutlery. These facts and considerations 
would clearly call for the time and services of the 
President of the Society and his colleagues with 
increasing vehemence, and he was very glad that 
the membership of the Society was increasing yeat 
by year, that the number of candidates for examit 
ation was growing larger, and the percentage 
passes remained stable. He also noted that thei 
balance sheet, as was to be expected, was a model 
of clarity, and showed a very satisfactory positio». 
Again, as Minister of Pensions, ministering pensio™ 
and grants to something like a million beneficiaries. 
he was delighted to note that their Society had né 
only a staff pensions fund, but a benevolent funé 
munificently enhanced as the result of an appeal i? 
memory of the late Sir James Martin, a man fi 
whom he had the highest regard and respect. ! 
seemed to him that social services, pensions and th 
like, ought nowadays to be regarded as overheat 
which industry and trade should carry not ofl 
nationally, but individually. The current effort 


those in active work should carry as a definite o* 
the support of those who had fallen by the waysié 
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It was a great privilege to belong to their Society. 
The reputation of the whole enhanced the reputation 
of the part. The honour of the Society was jealously 
guarded by every branch and every member. It was 
his earnest hope that the Society might go on from 
strength to strength, spreading far and wide the 
benefit of their admirable motto: Fides atque inte- 
gritas. (Applause.) 

Mr. WaLTER HOLMAN (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants), in reply, expressed 
grateful thanks to the Minister of Pensions for the 
tribute he had paid to the Society, which, however 
well deserved they knew it to be, was none the less 
very pleasing and acceptable to them. He had 
listened with mixed feelings to Mr. Ramsbotham’s 
account of his excursion into the realms of account- 
ancy. He realised that, in abandoning accountancy 
after only three months, he was robbing the profession 
of one who would have been one of its leading lights, 
but, as a practising accountant in London, he was 
thankful that they had been relieved of one source of 
dangerous competition. (Laughter.) Mr. Rams- 
botham had given a brief sketch of his career up to 
a certain point, but he would like to carry that point 
just a step further. Mr. Ramsbotham did not tell 
them what he (the speaker) knew, that he had served 
with great distinction the cause of education as 
Secretary to the Ministry of Kducation. As governor 
of one of the large colleges in London, Mr. Holman 
knew with what gratitude and appreciation they had 
received a personal visit from Mr. Ramsbotham as 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education when he 
inquired personally into the working of the City of 
London College. They were sure that, in the office 
which he now occupied, he would not only serve the 
cause of those who were very dear to all of them— 
those who suffered in the Great War—-but he would 
also add to a reputation which was already deservedly 
high. Mr. Holman went on to say that he was speaking 
at the Jubilee of the District Society of Sheffield, and 
on that occasion it was useful and valuable to look 
back over the road they had travelled—not indeed 
in any spirit of complacency, but in order to reap the 
benefit of those things which had been of permanent 
value in their past. The fifty years had been years 
of great changes. There had been great changes 
in the Sheffield District Society since its inception. 
When he mentioned that its membership at the 
beginning was round about 30, and now was in the 
region of 200, and that the total membership of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 
was then under 500, and was now over 7,000, they 
would realise how great the progress had been, and 
how great the service which had been rendered by 
their members to the community. He wished to pay 
his tribute to those who had carried on the work of 
the District Society of Sheflield. He was not going 
to give the names of all those who had done the work 
during those years —were they not written in the book 
which had been issued to all of them ?—but he must 
in fairness mention two names. The work of District 
Societies depended very largely on the efforts of the 
secretaries, and during 35 years Mr. Perey Toothill 
and Mr. Richardson had between them filled the 


position of Honorary Secretary, and had made the 
District Society very largely what it was. (Applause.) 
Mr. Toothill, having served the District Society for 
many years with great distinction, was elected as 
successor to his father on the Council of the Society, 
and his election as Vice-President in May last was a 
well-deserved tribute to Mr. Toothill’s services to 
Incorporated Accountants, not only in Sheftield but 
throughout the country. (Applause.) Mr. Richardson 
had been Honorary Secretary for ten years. He 
carried through the Conference which they held in 
Sheffield in 1930, and the organisation of their Jubilee 
gatherings was further proof of the efliciency with 
which his duties were carried out. In thanking him 
in their name, Mr. Holman said he would like to second 
the very grateful tribute which had been paid by the 
Lord Mayor to their present President. There had 
also been a great change in the temper in which we 
approached our problems in these days, compared 
with 50 years ago. Then feelings and opinions were 
deeply held and strongly expressed. They had only 
to read the contemporary Press to realise the truth of 
that so far as politics were concerned. Compared 
with those days, the atmosphere of politics now was 
that of a kindergarten. But there had been a similar 
change within their profession itself. It was well to 
remember that the position which they now enjoyed 
in commercial and public opinion was the result of 
fighting and effort in the early days. Sir James 
Martin, their founder—and they were grateful for the 
tribute which Mr. Ramsbotham paid to him—was a 
born fighter, and in the early days of the Society he 
fought constantly and strenuously in order to obtain 
for Incorporated Accountants the opportunity to 
exercise their profession, and to share in the work 
available for the profession. To-day the emphasis 
was changed ; the different branches of the profession 
worked amicably together, and it was fitting that 
there in Sheffield, with its great reputation in the 
musical world for harmony, there should have grown 
up an arrangement whereby not only the different 
accountancy bodies, but also the different profes- 
sional bodies, united for their mutual educational 
benefit. He had referred to the changes of emphasis 
to-day compared with 50 years ago. That was illus- 
trated not only in their profession, but, he believed, 
throughout the whole of life. The headmaster of a 
boys’ school recently told him that boys nowadays 
were far more friendly than they used to be—there 
was very little of the ragging and fighting which used 
to take place a decade or so ago. The headmaster 
wondered, and Mr. Holman also wondered, whether, 
admirable as that might be in one respect, it might 
not indicate something lacking in the development of 
the characters of the lads of to-day. He thought it 
applied widely throughout life, and he wanted for a 
moment to consider whether this change in the manner 
of facing our problems was a gain, or whether it 
indicated a lack of something essential to our health, 
for it seemed that we were to-day facing our problems 
in bulk rather than individually. In the last fifty 
years local and national authorities had taken a 
larger and larger share in the individual life of citizens. 
The extent of it was illustrated in the enormous 
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growth of the social services, in the Acts for the pro- 
tection of the workers, in the services relating to 
health, unemployment, and pensions, and in those 
marketing schemes in which the State was taking 
a direct hand, both in production and in distribution. 
The effect of all this was that there were increasing 
numbers of executive and administrative staffs, ever 
increasing control, and a gradual lessening in the area 
for the exercise of creativeness, initiative, and inde- 
pendence. They talked glibly in these days of demo- 
cracies and dictatorships, but he believed that, under 
different names and in different forms, much the same 
process was going on throughout the world. It was 
not for him to pass judgment on this state of things. 
He only wanted to say that if his diagnosis was sound, 
the existence of a profession which was independent, 
which was not subject to outside control, a profession 
which used its freedom with a due sense of respon- 
sibility, had a great part to play in preserving the ideal 
of the value of the individual against the ideals which 
were inherent in communal activity. In again 
returning thanks for the way in which Mr. Rams- 
botham had proposed the toast, and for the cordial 
manner it had been received, Mr. Holman wished to 
interpret that cordiality as an expression of the 
desire not only for the progress and prosperity of the 
accountancy profession and of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants for their own sakes, but also as 
instruments by which to ensure that liberty and 
freedom should not perish from the earth. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN, proposing the toast of ‘“ The 
Guests,” said that without the presence of their 
guests, and the honour they had done them, the 
Society could not have achieved such measure of 
success as had been theirs in their Jubilee celebrations. 
It was impossible that he should mention all the 
guests, but he felt that the members of the Society 
would never forgive him if he did not refer to the 
great kindness which the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress extended to the Society the previous night, 
when they gave them the magnificent reception which 
was a brilliant send-off to the celebrations. They, 
in Sheffield, were proud that they were 50 years 
old. He had known some people who regretted 
when they reached that age, but their Society was 
very proud that it was the second District Society 
in the country to be able to celebrate its golden 
jubilee, and they were very thankful for all that had 
been done to assist them in doing so. They were 
glad to welcome the Master and Mistress Cutler. In 
case any of the guests from outside were wondering 
what the Master Cutler was, he would tell them that 
he was not the chief spoon and fork merchant of the 
city, but the mouthpiece of the city’s trade, and a 
gentleman who bore a name highly honoured in 
Sheflield. They had reason to thank him and his 
predecessors for some wonderful work, not only for 
the city, but for the country and the Empire. They 


had all been delighted to hear the Minister of Pensions 
speak. He was a man of outstanding ability, as his 
record showed. In political life a man was still young 
at 50. They would follow his future career with the 
greatest interest, hoping that he would have further 
success. They ought to pay a tribute to the President 


of the Parent Society for coming amongst them. 
Perhaps they did not all know that Mr. Holman 
should have been on his way to America, to attend 
the fiftieth anniversary celebrations of the American 
Institute of Accountants. They regarded it as a 
distinct honour that he should have deferred his visit 
to America and joined them in celebrating their 
fiftieth birthday. They were very glad to have Judge 
Essenhigh and the Mayor of Rotherham with them. 
The Mayor of Doncaster would have been present, 
but had unfortunately met with a motor accident, 
and had fractured his shoulder. A message of sym- 
pathy and good wishes would be sent to him. They 
had with them representatives of kindred profes- 
sional societies in the district, and of other District 
Societies of Incorporated Accountants. One of the 
representatives from Manchester, the oldest District 
Society, was the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Halvor 
Piggott. Mr. Piggott was the son of a highly-valued 
member of the Society who came to Sheffield in 1887, 
and responded for the guests at the inaugural dinner, 
and they were glad that the son was there to carry 
on the traditions of the father. They were thankful 
for all that had been done and was being done in the 
educational life of the city and district. The Uni- 
versity of Sheffield might not be so old as some, but 
the right people had been in the right place in guiding 
its policy, and he could not say too much in favour 
of all the work that had been put in by the Vice- 
Chancellor (Dr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge), whose 
name he coupled with the toast. (Cheers.) 

The Vice-CuaANcELLOR of the University of 
Sheffield (Dr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge), in reply, 
said the guests were grateful for the opportunity of 
meeting and listening to Mr. Ramsbotham. He 
naturally associated him primarily with the Education 
Office and some of them had sometimes been puzzled 
why he passed from that really adventurous work of 
education to the much less adventurous, though 
equally humane work in which he was now engaged. 
He feared he must confess, not without a little shame, 
that the Universities of this country were not able to 
do very much directly for the accountancy profession, 
though he thought they all provided courses in 
accountancy for those who desired to take them, and 
they tried to give a general education which might be 
of some value to those who were going to enter the 
profession. In an earlier stage in his career, when he 
was a college tutor, he was also Bursar of his college, 
and there he came across their profession in a way 
which at first was very terrifying to him. The first 
visit of the auditors who had to inspect his accounts 
was really an occasion of dread. He soon found that 
they were by no means the unkindly critics that he 
had expected, but were always suggestive and friendly 
and helpful, and he soon found, also, that it was a 
real joy to them to track down a shilling, or even 
twopence, which could not be found, and so evident 
was their delight in this kind of treasure hunt that 
he ultimately made up his mind that it was really 
a form of bad taste to present them with accounts 
which were quite flawless. Those at the college found 
also, much to their delight, that they were not averse 
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from the high table and the common rooms, that they 
liked a good glass of port, and were very good com- 
panions. Nevertheless, there were those at college 
who thought that a profession entirely engaged upon 
figures must be a rather dull thing. To his surprise, 
a young man who used to consult him every three 
months as to what his profession should be, one day 
went into his room radiant, saying he had decided to 
be an accountant. The speaker asked him why, and 
he replied that a friend who was in the profession 
had told him that the work was a continuous detec- 
tive story. He found out afterwards that that friend 
belonged to a firm which had been called in by a 
certain South European Government to discover, if 
possible, how much it had spent and where the 
money had gone, but that investigation was inter- 
rupted by a revolution, and so the detective story was 
unfinished. Quite seriously, he wanted to say that 
the guests placed a very high value on the services 
which the profession rendered in keeping the machinery 
and the business of life sound and wholesome, 
providing safeguards which all of them needed, and 
which very few of them could do without, and, as he 
knew well from his own experience, giving their 
services with the utmost generosity to causes, 
societies, and charitable institutions which could not 
avail themselves of those services at all if they were 
not freely or practically freely given. In a lesser 
way, those who liked intellectual problems, of the 
nature, perhaps, of crossword puzzles or something 
of that kind, thanked them for those balance sheets 
which half revealed and half concealed the truth 
that they were supposed to enshrine. In every way, 
whether one was serious or flippant, they were grate- 
ful to the profession for its constant activities, and 
especially to the Society for its hospitality that 
night. They congratulated the Sheffield District 
Society upon its fifty years of prosperity, and hoped 
that the next fifty years would be as prosperous 
and progressive as the past. (Applause.) 

During the afternoon a golf tournament had been 
played among the members, and Mr. Percy Toothill 
now handed the prizes to the winners, as follows : 
Lowest gross, Mr. L. G. Winfield ; lowest nett, Mr. 
John Marcroft ; sealed handicap, Mr. Alan P. Toot- 
hill. 

Mr. R. Witson Bart.ert, J.P. (Past President 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants) proposed 
the toast of * The Chairman.” He paid tribute to 
the excellent work of Mr. Cunningham, the Honorary 
Secretary (Mr. J. W. Richardson) and the Committee 
in arranging the celebrations. 

The Cuairman, in reply, said he was proud to be 
President of the District Society in its jubilee year, 
but he felt that he was only following in the steps of 
those who laid the foundations so firmly and so well, 
and he was sure every member of the District Society 
would go forward with renewed strength and vigour 
to uphold its traditions. He wished to correct any 
impression that the success of the celebrations was 
due to him. The Committee had stood by him like 
one man ; every member had been ready to do what 
he could. The brochure was written by Mr. A. B. 


Griffiths, City Treasurer of Sheffield and Past Presi- 


dent of the District Society, and he thought they 
would agree that it was most interesting reading. 
They were indebted to the Lord Mayor for the 
magnificent send-off she gave to the celebrations ; 
to Mr. Toothill for organising the golf tournament ; 
to Messrs. Firth, Brown & Co., for allowing the 
guests to go round their works, which was a 
privilege and an education to many ; and not least 
to Mr. Richardson, their Secretary. He was a model 
of what a secretary should be. 

Mr. RICHARDSON also made a brief reply. 

As mementoes of the occasion, the District Society 
presented stainless steel penknives to the gentlemen 
present, and scissors to the ladies. 


— = 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The following additions to and promotions in the member- 
ship of the Society have been completed since our last 


issue :— 
ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS. 
Hitron, FREDERICK JOHN, 40, West 40th Street, New 
York, Practising Accountant. 
WALKDEN, BERNARD, 60, Church Street, 
Practising Accountant. 
WHITWELL, WILLIAM Epwarp, 53, Stricklandgate, Ken- 
dal, Practising Accountant. 
ASSOCIATES. 
Apis, ANTHONY SAMUEL, Borough Treasurer's Office, 
Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 
BETHEL, Puiuip Jonn, with W. R. Frost & Co., 3, High 
Street, Totnes. 
Binns, Eric Epwarp, formerly with J. W. Reynolds 
& Son, 49, Bank Street, Bradford. 
Brinkworts, Cepric JouN Lewis, formerly with Gurney, 
Notcutt & Fisher, Reserve Bank Chambers, Wale 
Street, Cape Town. 


Radcliffe, 


Brooks, ArTHUR BENJAMIN, formerly with Alfred Nixon, 
Son & Turner, 31, Victoria Buildings, Manchester. 


BucKLe, BERNARD JOHN CHARLES, with Wilfred G. Green 
& Co., Midland Bank Chambers, High Street, South- 
ampton. 

CowLry, THomas Ronaup, formerly with B. Sugden, 
St. George’s Chambers, Athol Street, Douglas, I.0.M. 


Dewar, Donacp GrorGe, formerly with Saunders, 
Horton & Co., Cardiff Chambers, 29-31, St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. 

Euuins, SripNty FrReprERICK, with W. B. Keen & Co., 23, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

GARDINER, ALFRED FREDERICK, with Deloitte, Plender, 
Grifliths & Co., 5, London Wall Buildings, London, 
E.C.2. 

GILBERT, FRANK Goprrey, with A. Daniels, Bank Cham- 
bers, 57, Palmerston Road, Southsea. 

Heys, Harowp, City Treasurer’s Department, Town Hall, 
Salford, 3. 

HuGues, Vivian Hintary, with M. 
Downs Road, London, E.5. 


Moustardier, 69, 


HuGues, Watrer Ciirrorp Mappocks, formerly with 
Warmsley, Henshall & Co., 29, Eastgate Row North, 
Chester. 

MADIGAN, Ricuarp Dermor, with F. R. O'Connor, 10, 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
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MARSHALL, FREDERICK REGINALD, with Clements, Hakin 
& Co., St. Paul’s House, 61-63, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, E.C.4. 

Moors, RicHarp LAURENCE, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 
14, High Street, Bedford. 

MorGan, STANLEY GeorGE, with Reginald L. Tayler 
& Co., Coventry House, South Place, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 

Morrey, Deryck HEMMINGS, with Kingscott, Dix & Co., 
The Booth Hall, Evesham. 

Pearce, GORDON OWEN Percy, with Bradley, Slater & 
Radcliffe, 584, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bourne- 
mouth. 

Rimmer, JOHN STANLEY, with Latimer & Kelszll, 81, 
Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 

Sampson, Jack Ronatp, County Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, Durham County Council, Shire Hall, Durham. 

SILVERMAN, ALFRED Hyam, formerly with Baxter, 
Bennett, Bowyer & Co., Bath House, 57-60, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 

Simpson, DOUGLAS BuRGEss, with Hodgson, Harris & Co., 
Bank Chambers, Parliament Street, Hull. 

Taytor, Hersert SAMUEL, With Ralph Holmes & Co., 
Hepworths Chambers, 148, Briggate, Leeds. 

TurTLE, Lesure JOHN, with W. G. Olliffe, 8, Bush Lane, 
London, E.C.4. 

Warnock, WitiiamM, with Thos. Smith & Sons, 135, 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1. 

WeNnHAM, ERNEST JAMES ALFRED, 23, Oldfield Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.16, Practising Account- 
ant. 

Wuirrentad, Perer MacKenzir, with Butterell & Ridg- 
way, 21, Parliament Street, Hull. 

Woopwarp, Bertram Hucues, with Johnstone, Moulder 
& Co., 13, Church Street, Kidderminster. 

| —___________ | 


@bituary. 


SAMUEL HENRY SOLOMON. 

We regret to record the death, at the age of 77, of Mr. 
S. H. Solomon, F.S.A.A., formerly City Treasurer of 
Svdney, Australia. Mr. Solomon had been a member 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants since 1891. 
He was in the service of the City Council of Sydney for 
more than half a century and for thirty years held the 
office of City Treasurer, which he resigned in 1931. He 
was a keen student of modern accountancy, and intro- 
duced a number of efficient audit and financial systems. 
He was also responsible for raising loans in London for 
the extensive development which has taken place in 
Sydney during recent vears. The revenue of the City 
Council increased during Mr. Solomon’s period of service 
from £180,000 to £4,000,000, 


Incorporated Accountants’ Golfing Society. 


The Autumn Meeting of the above Society was held 
at Coombe Hill Golf Course on October 7th. 

The Morning Competition for a prize kindly presented 
by Mr. P. F. Keens was won by Mr. R. J. Mason, 82-7=75, 
the runner-up being Mr. P. F. Keens, 85—7=78. 

The Nicholson Trophy was decided at this meeting, and 
was won by Mr. P. F. Keens with scores of 86—7=79, 
85—7=78; total 157; the runner-up being Mr. G. J. 
Hancock with a total of 161. 

The prize presented by the Society for the best aggregate 
score for the season was won by Mr. B. L. Clarke-Lens. 

In the afternoon a Four Ball Bogey Competition was 
played and was won by Mr. P. F. Keens and Mr. R. 
Sanders, who were 6 up. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT CONGRESS. 


Following upon the very successful Congress held in 
London in July, 1935, in which the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants actively participated, the Seventh 
International Management Congress will be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., from September 19th to 23rd, 1938, under 
the auspices of the International Committee of Scientific 
Management, of which Viscount Leverhulme is President. 
Lord Leverhulme is also Chairman of the recently formed 
British Management Council, of which the Society is a 
Constituent Member. 

The organisation of British participation in the Seventh 
International Management Congress is in the hands of the 
British Management Council. Under the supervision of 
this body some fifteen to twenty papers are in the course 
of preparation for the Congress. The Congress is receiving 
support from all responsible management bodies ia the 
United States. 

The American Congress Council is under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Willis H. Booth, President of the International 
Chamber of Commerce and Chairman of the Board of the 
Kdison General Electric Appliance Co. 

Two themes have been selected for discussion at the 
Congress-—** Recent Developments in Management ” 
and the * Social and Economic Aspects of Management.” 


The first of these themes permits of the treatment of 
any aspect of management provided that the problem 
dealt with represents a recent development, which for the 
purposes of the Congress is to be taken to mean a develop- 
ment which has either manifested itself or has made 
definite progress since the London Congress. This theme 
will be discussed at a series of technical sessions in each 
of the six following sections of the Congress—Administra- 
tion, Production, Distribution, Personnel, Agriculture 
and The Home. 

The second theme for the Congress will provide manage- 
ment with an opportunity to appraise the social and 
economic results of its work and discern its future course 
in rapidly changing conditions, and the new concepts of 
its responsibility which are developing to-day. 

The Congress will offer to its members opportunities to 
visit those works and offices which afford the best practical 
examples of American management methods. Arduous 
treks through factories are not contemplated, but rather 
a brief visit to a specific department or section of the 
organisation in question, which will be selected as repre- 
senting an outstanding example of some particular aspect 
of good management practice. Several alternative visits 
will be available each day. 

The Congress will afford a unique opportunity to its 
members for meeting those in other countries who are 
working on the same problems as themselves. Special 
arrangements will be made to facilitate the making of 
any particular contacts in the United States which a 
member may desire, thus enabling him to make the most 
economic use of his time. 

The cost of attending the Congress promises to be sur- 
prisingly low, and it will be of interest to those with whom 
expense is a consideration to know that the cost of the 
entire trip, including a week at the Congress and a fort- 
night’s works visits, living throughout at first-class hotels 
in America, can be less than £100. 


All enquiries should be addressed to: The Secretary, 
The British Management Council, Room 68, Armout 
House, St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 
The Design of Accounts. 


Continuing the series of suggested accounts for various business undertakings, we publish this month a design of the 
accounts of a Brickworks. 


These accounts must not be regarded as model accounts, but as a basis for criticism. Comments and criticisms will 
he welcomed, and should be addressed to the Secretary of the Research Committee at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 


The Committee is grateful for criticisms received on accounts already published, and trusts that readers of The 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal will also send in their comments on the accounts printed below. 


BRICKWORKS. 


A. MANUFACTURING ACCOUNT. 


Cost per 1,000 


This Last 
Period. Period. 


Q«.4./@ 6. 4. £s. d. 
TRANSFER TO TRADING ACCOUNT :— 
Works Cost of bricks made during 


I. Prime Cost. 
Wages : Clay-getting 
Making .. 


- the period... 3 .. wee 
Drying, setting (This period ........ thousand.) 

and drawing .. (Last period ........ thousand.) 
Burning .. ‘ 


Coal (for burning) ss 

Oils, grease and consum- 
able stores 

Royalties . 


II. Works Oncosrt. 
(a) Standing Charges :— 

Wages : Machine and 
plant, attendance, 
and maintenance 

Rent, Rates and In- 
surance .. oa 

Depreciation— 
Land ae 
Buildings . . 
Machinery 


(b) Variable charges :— 
Coal (Boilers) 
Power ° 
Lighting .. é 
Repairs to Plant .. 
Works Sundries 


III. ADMINISTRATION. 
Salaries oe 
Proportion of — 
Office Wages .. - 
Printing and Stationery 
Telephone, &c. Bf 
Office Sundries 


Works Cost of bricks made during 
the period es e. ee 
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B. Prorir anp Loss Account. 
Cost per 1,000 
This Last 
Period. Period. 
Scie iaptadmanmabiats it Sas ta.4 Su & 
I. Wor«xs Cost—Bricks made I. SALEs. 
during the period (from Commons 
Manufacturing Account) Selected 
Add opening Stock Rustics 
Specials 
Deduct closing Stock 
- Il. Denivery CuarGces 
Cost of Bricks sold 
Il. DELIVERY. 
(a) Hired Motors and Carts III. Association UNDERSALES 
' COMPENSATION 
(b) Own Motors and Carts, IV. Discounts RECEIVED .. 
viz. : 
Wages es V. INTEREsTs, &¢.-— 
Petrol and Oil Bank .. 
Repairs... .- Investment 
Licenses and Insur- Net Rents 
ances wn (a 
Depreciation and —_——_ 
Obsolescence 
Sundries 
HIT. Senuine. 
Salesmen’s Salaries and 
Commission 
Salesmen’s Expenses 
Proportion of Office Ex- 
penses 
Advertising 
IV. Association. 
Expenses Contributions. . 
Oversales .. | 
Special Funds 
V. FINANcr 
Discounts allowed 
Bank Interest 
Bad Debts 
| 
BALANCE : Net Profit BALANCE : Net Loss 
———— —— anne 
, , 1938 
Incorporated Accountants Students Jan. 12th. Informal discussion on Papers read at 1937 
Society of Anblin. Conference. 
24th. ‘ Budgetary Control,” by W. H. Stalker, 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. ; ; vines ; ae 
Oct. 13th.“ Statistics,” by Mr. A. Lester Boddington, Feb. oth. a Exchange Procedure,” by Mr. . 
FSS. piers. 
. . , Feb. 23rd. ‘The Creation and Control of Credit,” 
» 25th, ‘ The Valuation of Goodwill,” by Mr. Ivor : : : : 
Davies, A.S.A.A. by Mr. C, L. apataggen M.Sc., A.C.A. 
Nov. 24th. “ Tax-Saving Arrangements and the Legis- Mae. 16th. Joint Meeting with Chastesee Students. 
lation regarding them,” by Mr. T. R. April 6th. Annual General Meeting. 
Beddy, F.S.A.A. The Meetings of the Society will be held at Jury's 
Dec. — Annual Dance at Gresham Hotel. Hotel on the arranged dates. Tea at 5.45 p.m. 
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The History of Accounting 
Machinery. 


A Parer prepared by the Committee on Accounting 
Machinery of the New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants (Mr. J. Andrew Crafts, New York, 
Chairman), read at the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 
of the American Institute of Accountants on October 18th, 
by 


MR. ROLAND W. GLEASON. 
New York. 


1887. 

Let us lift aside the veil of time to look at the modern 
office of fifty years ago and compare it with the modern 
office of to-day. In so doing the amazing progress that 
has been made in accounting machinery and other office 
equipment will be apparent. 

Business is timidly lifting its head after a severe de- 
pression of several years’ duration, and the office is a 
beehive of activity at this time, about the middle of the 
month of October, 1887. All of the employees are male, 
for dainty feminism has not yet commenced its conquest 
of commerce. The chief clerk has just finished posting 
in his finely shaded Spencerian hand the stoutly leather- 
bound private ledger with a snap lock, and is about to 
begin drawing off the quarterly statements. His assistants 
will be busy until late at night writing up with ink- 
stained fingers the monthly statements of customers’ 
accounts and addressing envelopes for mailing. 

All are perched on tall stools at sloping-topped high 
wooden desks, along a rack at the back of each of which 
are ranged Boston filing boxes, resembling bulky ledgers— 
the last word in filing equipment. The tick-tock of the 
Seth Thomas eight-day clock is occasionally audible as 
the pendulum swings relentlessly to and fro. The office 
boy is busy with the letterpress, making copies of bills 
and letters on the tissue sheets of the sales and corre- 
spondence books. A salesman pauses in writing 2n order 
to squirt from beneath the fronds of his luxuriant mous- 
tache a succulent shot of B-L tobacco juice, accurately 
gauging the range and deflection of the nearest cuspidor. 

The business is practically a one-man enterprise inas- 
much as all important decisions are made only by “ the 
boss” who is the focus of all of the information and 
activities of the company. He sits in the partitioned 
sanctum at a huge roll-top desk, its pigeon holes bursting 
and its top piled high with papers vital to the manage- 
ment. He is dictating to his male stenographer who will 
presently emerge to type the letters on the massive 
typewriter with an ear-splitting clatter. 

On the wall hangs a comparatively new device called 
the telephone, into which, after turning the crank and 
speaking a number, it is possible to talk to other sub- 
scribers to the telephone service. In a corner stands a 
towering heavy iron safe to which the books and valuable 
papers of the business are committed for the night. 
Although there are are lights on the poles in the street 
outside, the building has not yet been wired for elec- 
tricity, and it is illuminated by gas. There is, however, 
a central heating system, and one large hot air register 
in the centre of the office floor relieves the chill of the 
brisk October day. 

A very dignified gentleman, dressed in a Prince Albert 
coat and wearing a silk hat, appears at the office in the 
morning, accompanied by several assistants only slightly 
less dignified. The employees soon learn that the stranger 
is a public accountant who has been engaged by the boss 


to check the books to discover why the improvement in 
business is not reflected in the statements prepared by the 
book-keeper. The accountant and his assistants take 
charge of the records and proceed to foot every column, 
note each entry, and check each posting, making a com- 
plete journal entry, which will be included in the report, 
to correct each error discovered regardless of the amount 
involved. 

At noon there is a pause in the ten-hour day while the 
clerks unwrap and eat their lunches and some of the gay 
young blades roll cigarettes of Bull Durham. The boss, 
however, will issue forth to a luncheon club, there to 
talk over the affairs of the marts of commerce with friends 
and competitors. 

While the modern office of 1887 disclosed no accounting 
machines, we must not assume that all of the history of 
accounting machines has been written in the past fifty 
years. 

The history of counting machines is practically as old 
as counting itself. In fact, without the elemental machine 
known as the abacus the Roman system of notation would 
have been impossible for business purposes. It is interest- 
ing to note that as recently as two years ago one of our 
committee found these abaci in regular daily use all over 
Russia. Even older than the Roman abacus were the 
* sangi,”’ or number rods, used by the Japanese and the 
** suan-pan,” a form of abacus, invented and still used by 
the Chinese. Some idea of the age of these early counting 
aids may be found in the knowledge that Pythagoras, the 
Greek philosopher, used a form of abacus in the sixth 
century B.C. 

In 1642, Blaise Pascal, a nineteen-year-old French lad, 
invented and built an adding machine, which has been 
the foundation for all adding machines. Twenty-nine 
years later, in 1671, a young German, Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibnitz, announced a calculating machine for performing 
more complicated operations than that of Pascal— 
multiplying, dividing, and extracting roots, as well as 
adding and subtracting. 

In 1714, Henry Mill, a Briton, was granted a patent 
for ** An Artificial Machine or Method for the Impressing 
or Transcribing of Letters, Singly or Progressively one 
after another as in Writing, whereby all Writing whatever 
may be Engrossed in Paper or Parchment so Neat and 
Exact as not to be distinguished from Print.” Except 
for the imposing title, little or nothing is known about 
the machine. 

In this country, a patent for a “ typographer” was 
obtained by William A. Burt in 1829, about the same time 
that Charles Babbage, an English mathematician and 
mechanician, was devoting himself to the construction of 
machines capable of performing arithmetical and even 
algebraical calculations. 

Americans, however, were responsible for the develop- 
ment of the modern typewriter and other office equip- 
ment and their adaptation to general use, and we will 
confine ourselves herein to equipment manufactured in 
this country. 

Accounting machinery which is primarily a combination 
of the counting machine and the typewriter on which 
not only counting and computing, but also recording, 
analysing and summarising of transactions are done, is 
a quite modern invention. 

The tabulating (punch card) machine, now extensively 
used in keeping accounts, was patented by Dr. Herman 
Hollerith in 1889, after a decade of experimentation, as a 
strictly counting device, and for many years was known 
as the ‘‘ census machine.” 

Many other machines, originally intended merely for 
computing, have by more or less simple modifications 
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been made into book-keeping machines. The most 
familiar example of this development is that of the simple 
adding-listing machine. By equipping the machine with a 
carriage capable of holding a piece of paper wider than a 
tape, it became a statement machine. With the more 
complicated improvement of two registers, so that debits 
could be accumulated and segregated from credits, the 
book-keeping machine was born. When a further modi- 
fication was made, introducing the cross footing register 
and permitting the extraction of balances, the book- 
keeping machine came of age. ‘To-day there is nothing 
that can be written with pen and ink, or computed, that 
cannot be done by machinery and done more accurately 
and faster than by hand. 

With a single exception, namely, the calculating 
machine of the sliding carriage type, America has led and 
still leads in the manufacture and general use of accounting 
machinery. 

The manufacturers of accounting machinery have 
followed closely the general economic trend of growth 
and organisation. Almost without exception the present 
makers are the result of numerous mergers and con- 
solidations, with listed securities traded in on the Bourses 
of the world. 

It would be quite futile to list the names and origin 
dates of even a fraction of the many labour-saving devices 
now in general use. The committee has long had the 
hearty co-operation of a number of the largest and oldest 
makers of office machinery, and herewith presents some 
historical data gleaned therefrom. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION. 

The idea of an addressing machine developed in the 
mind of Joseph S. Duncan, who made the first machine, 
which was merely a series of rubber stamps mounted 
on an endless chain. Offices were opened in Chicago 
in 1893 and a few machines were manufactured and 
sold, the Addressograph Company being organised on 
January Ist, 1896. It is a far cry from the first model 
to the numerous Addressograph machines now in use. 


Burroucus AppinG MACHINE CoMPANY. 

The first Burroughs machine was exhibited publicly 
in 1884, the invention of William Seward Burroughs, 
then a young man of twenty-seven. It formed the basis 
for the fundamental patent granted in 1888, the first 
ever granted for a key-set recording and adding machine. 
The company introduced its first calculator in 1911 and 
the electric key-driven calculator in 1928. In 1921, the 
company acquired the Moon-Hopkins billing and book- 
keeping machine which was first marketed in 1909. 


CoMPTOMETER (FELT & TARRANT). 

The first Comptometer Adding and Calculating Machines 
were manufactured just fifty years ago (in 1887) under 
patents granted in 1886. It is interesting to note that the 
inventor of these machines, Dorr Eugene Felt, was also a 
young man of but twenty-three when he built his first 
machine in 1885. The locking button was introduced in 
1913 and the electrified Comptometer made its appearance 
in 1934. Control of the company still remains in the 
families of the founders. 

INTERNATIONAL BusINESS MACHINES CORPORATION. 

International Business Machines Corporation is a con- 
solidation of many companies, manufacturing the Hollerith 
punched card machines, previously referred to, and an 
extensive line of office, shop and store labour-saving 
equipment. 

MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY. 

The Marchant Calculating Machine Company was 
organised in 1908 by the Marchant brothers, who had been 
the American agents for a French calculating machine 


known as the Dactyl, and who conceived the idea of 
manufacturing a similar machine in this country. The 
founders still control this company. 

MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY. 

The Monroe Calculating Machine Company was or- 
ganised in April, 1912, by Jay R. Monroe and Frank 
Stephen Baldwin, the inventor of the Baldwin Calculator, 
the basic principles of which formed the basis of the first 
Monroe Adding-Calculators which were first exhibited at 
the National Business Show in New York City in the fall 
of 1912, just twenty-five years ago. Ten years later, the 
company introduced its first electrically operated machines, 
and it now manufactures listing and book-keeping machines. 
founded on the Gardner patents. 

NATIONAL Caso REGISTER COMPANY. 

The National Cash Register Company was formed by 
John H. and Frank J. Patterson in 1884, and derives its 
name from its original and principal product, the Cash 
Register, which, with the exception of the typewriter, is 
undoubtedly the most widely used business machine. The 
Class 2000 book-keeping machines were developed in 1922 
and their first installation was in the Union Dime Savings 
Bank of New York in the same year. In 1929, the company 
acquired the Ellis Adding Typewriter, first manufactured 
about thirty years ago. 

REMINGTON Rano, Inc. 

The first part of the name Remington-Rand, Ince., is 
derived from the original typewriter first marketed in 
1874. The attachment of the Wahl adding register to the 
typewriter in 1908 (acquired by Remington in 1922) 
converted it into a book-keeping machine. The Smith- 
Premier, a double-keyboard, no-shift typewriter, was 
acquired by Remington in 1912 and is still sold abroad 
under its own name. The Dalton adding machine was 
invented in 1902 and acquired in 1927. The Powers 
tabulating machine was invented in 1911 and acquired 
in 1927. Other machines and devices were acquired 
by merger and to-day the company produces a wide and 
varied line of office equipment. 

UnpDERWOOD ELLiotr FisHer CoMPAny. 

The Underwood Typewriter Company introduced its 
first visible typewriter in 1896 and its accounting machines 
in 1913. In 1927, it merged with the Elliott-Fisher 
Company, which had previously acquired the Sundstrand 
Corporation. 

In 1891 Crawford Elliott and Robert J. Fisher each 
obtained patents on a different machine designed to write 
on flat surfaces such as provided by bound books, then 
extensively used. The two companies manufacturing 
these machines consolidated in 1903. 

The Sundstrand ten-key adding-listing machine was 
introduced in 1914. 

It would not be fair to omit some mention of those 
others who have contributed to accounting by the 


invention of fountain pens, mechanical pencils, loose leaf / 


devices, carbon paper, slide rules, duplicating devices, 
filing equipment and innumerable other devices which 
are so common in the modern office of to-day. 

It is a far cry from 1887 to 1937. The acme of 
modernity then is now an antique. The machines which 
are indispensable now had not been introduced then, 
although their beginnings were just around the corner. 

Let us now look into the modern office of to-day and 
note the comparison with that of fifty years ago. 

1937. 

Business is timidly lifting its head after a severe de- 
pression of several years’ duration, and the office is 4 
beehive of activity at this time, about the middle of the 
month of October, 1937. Male clerks have been largely 
displaced by females, who seem to be better adapted 
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physically and temperamentally to the smooth routine of 
accounting machine operation. 

The loose-leaf general and subsidiary ledgers and the 
books of original entry are posted by machines, and 
daily summaries of cash transactions, sales, purchases, 
&e., enable the controller to perform his functions. 
Financial statements and reports in analytical detail 
unknown fifty years ago are ready for the management 
within a few days after the close of each month. Bills and 
statements to customers are prepared and mailed 
promptly, almost automatically, by machines. 

The sloping book-keeping desks, the high stools, and the 
roll-top desks have been superseded by steel furniture 
designed for efficient office practice. Filing methods and 
equipment have become scientific and effective. Electric 
clocks point the hour with the split-second accuracy of an 
astronomical observatory chronometer. Carbon paper and 
duplicating devices have banished the letterpress. Tobacco 
has been supplanted by chicle. 

The business has long since grown from a one-man 
enterprise into a far-flung corporation with many branch 
offices and plants, beyond the capacity of any one person 
to supervise effectively. The office is organised by depart- 
ments and work is routed and authority and responsibility 
delegated here just as it is in the factory. The executives 
dictate into machines where their words are recorded 
on wax cylinders for transcription by ear-phoned secre- 
taries on quietly rapid electric typewriters. 

The telephone has left the wall, and there is now one on 
every desk, where needed, with dials for inter-oflice 
extensions or for connection by vast trunk lines with the 
furthest corners of the world outside. A comparatively 
new device is the teletypewriter which communicates by a 
direct wire with the distant plants and warehouses for 
two-way transmission and recording. When orders are 
typed on the machine in this oflice, they are simul- 
taneously reproduced on the machine at the other end. 
Safes are now of insulated steel, proof against the ravages 
of fire, water and thieves. Electricity is everywhere 
throughout the office and is the motive power of most 
of the machines and equipment. Central heating is to-day 
supplemented by air-conditioning, including cooling, 
filtering and circulating the air in the summer months. 
The Certified Public Accountant and his staff come with 
such frequent regularity and so little ostentation that 
their presence is hardly noticed, but the junior still carries 
the bag. 

At noon there is a pause in the seven-hour day, while 
the office force is accommodated in a private cafeteria, 
or descends upon a nearby drug store for the mid-day 
snack, and everybody smokes cigarettes. The executives, 
however, will issue forth to a luncheon club, there to talk 
over the affairs of the marts of commerce with friends and 
competitors. 

CONCLUSION. 

Just as the man of the most vivid imagination fifty 
years ago could neither dream of, nor comprehend such 
progress as has been made, so we, to-day, cannot foresee 
the improvements that will convert our most advanced 
machines into quaint relics fifty years hence. It is safe 
to say, however, that if the rate of development continues, 
the modern office of to-morrow will more than ever 
resemble a machine shop, and that reliance upon manual 
operations and susceptibility to human inefficiencies and 
errors will have been relegated to the then dim past 
of 1937. 

In the meantime, however, it behoves each practising 
xccountant to secure an intimate knowledge of the work- 
Ings of the various kinds of office appliances and the 
benefits to be derived from their use, and to follow the 
development in the machines as the years roll on. 


Cumberland and Westmorland 
Jncorporated Accountants’ District 
Society. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the Incorporated Accountants” 
District Society of Cumberland and Westmorland was 
held in the Silver Grill, Carlisle, on October 22nd. The 
President, Mr. Edmund Lund, presided, supported by 
the Mayor and Mavyoress of Carlisle (Mr. and Mrs. R. S. 
Harrison), and amongst those present were Major H. 
Filmer and Mrs. Filmer, Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, Mr. 
Wilfrid Roberts, M.P., Brig.-Gen. E. L. Spears, M.P., 
Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Webster, Captain Matthews and Mrs. 
Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Rigg, Mrs. Edmund Lund, 
the Rev. H. B. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Williams, and 
Mr. L. T. Little, Deputy Secretary of the Society. 


Mr. H. J. RicG, in proposing the toast of ‘** The Guests,”’ 
said he did not know why this task had been allotted to 
him. It was the first time he could recollect receiving 
an allotment without having made an _ application. 
(Laughter.) He had recently read in an American 
publication a definition of an auditor. It defined the 
typical auditor as a man past middle age, spare, wrinkled, 
non-committal, polite in contact but at the same time 
unresponsive. It said a good deal more, but he had not 
the courage to finish it. One could only assume that the 
writer of that definition had been guilty of avoiding his 
fair share of State or Federal taxes and was sore with the 
unfortunate accountant who had had the unpleasant 
job of ascertaining his full liability. He was certain 
that their guests entertained no such thoughts with 
regard to them. (Laughter.) Mr. Rigg, after referring 
to the representatives of Carlisle Corporation present, 
said their Parent Society was well represented by Mr. J. 
Stewart Seggie, a Past Member of the Council and Chief 
Accountant in the Department of Health for Scotland. 
They were grateful to him for his presence and also to 
Mr. L. T. Little, of London, Deputy Secretary of the 
Society. They also welcomed the representatives of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, Yorkshire, and Neweastle District 
Societies, and last, but by no means least, the ladies who 
graced their table. 


The Mayor or Carutsite (Mr. R. S. Harrison), in 
acknowledging the toast, said it struck him most forcibly 
that there was not one business of any size in their city, 
nor was there, with very few exceptions, a professional 
man of any moment who was not at periodical intervals 
compelled to consult a member of the accountancy pro- 
fession. He had been compelled to consider that point, 
and, what was more, it seemed to him reasonably true to 
say that it followed that the business and trade of Carlisle 
was more or less superintended by members of the account- 
ancy profession. He had gone further even than that. 
He had looked around for a reason for that state of affairs, 
and the only reason to which he could aseribe it was the 
fact that those gentlemen who so cheerfully collected 
each year one-fourth of our earnings so that an apparently 
insatiable Government might dissipate the proceeds, 
were prepared to accept the word of a member of that 
profession. Any firm or individual who made anything 
at all immediately flew to his auditors in order to ascertain 
whether there was any possibility of keeping any of it 
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or not, with the result that the accountants became busily 
employed and earned additional fecs. It was a well 
known fact that in many important documents relating 
to finance there was to be found a clause saying that 
a certificate would be taken as proof if it was signed 
by a practising member of certain accountancy bodies, 
including the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. He thought that proved that accountants of 
the present day were more or less in the same category as 
Caesar's wife—they were above suspicion. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Witrrip Roserts, M.P., who also spoke in acknow- 
ledgment of the toast, said he must confess that he himself 
started life with a certain suspicion of the accountancy 
profession, but that was perhaps due to his early ineptitude 
for the third of the three R’s, which, he regretted to say, 
he had never been able to overcome. As he grew older, 
said Mr. Roberts, his admiration for the accountancy 
profession increased. Not only was the accountant’s 
word accepted by that somewhat inquisitive representa- 
tive of the powers that be, the income tax collector, but 
the accountant was an important man in other spheres. 


Mr. Leo T. LirrLe (Deputy Secretary of the Parent 
Society) also acknowledged the toast. Mr. Little said 
there were represented at that gathering all those multi- 
farious activities which surrounded accountancy and 
which were complementary to it. He thought the 
assembly could be taken as symbolical of the spirit 
of amity which existed between accountancy and 
the various professions, trade and industry. He 
thought the amiability of that concourse went to show 
that between accountancy and the other professions 
there was a spirit of harmony which could not be over 
emphasised. But although accountancy was a profession 
which worked in the closest harmony with the other 
professions and with industry, he yet felt that the picture 
which the Mayor had painted of accountancy as a bed 
of roses was probably not quite correct. Unfortunately 
accountants did have to work extremely hard, and had 
not that overbearing power which Mr. Roberts had 
suggested they had. But he would like to suggest the 
possibility that accountants might be made rather more 
use of by business in general than in fact was the case 
to-day. The Mayor mentioned the way in which business 
men rushed to the accountant to get his assistance. He 
was afraid that too often they rushed when it was too 
late. They often rushed when the accountant had to 
act as undertaker rather than as doctor. He would like 
to see fewer burials than in fact there were, and he would 
like to see the accountant used far more frequently as 
a physician, before the ultimate end of the business was 
reached. He would therefore suggest that there were 
openings for the accountancy profession, and uses for the 
special qualifications which the accountant had, which 
at present were made little use of. He thought as time 
went on they would find that there was a growing tendency 
for the accountant to be called upon at much more frequent 
intervals than he was at present, to give advice and 
assistance not only to the business men but also to the 
Government. (Applause). 


The CuarrRMAN, in proposing the toast of ‘* The Kindred 
Professions,” said that toast gave expression to their 
good will to those other organisations such as their own, 
and was in fact a complementary toast to that of ‘* The 
Guests.” Just as they were honoured in having so many 
guests with them on this occasion, so they were honoured 
in having with them guests representative of various 
professions, organisations and governing bodies. It was 


a feature of our British life that we liked to take our 
pleasure collectively and he, as the present mouthpiece 
of the Incorporated Accountants of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, expressed to all those representing other 
professions of whatsoever kind, their appreciation of their 
presence. There were representatives present of numerous 
kindred professions. In addition there were present 
members of the Carlisle Law Society, and others repre- 
senting the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute, the Provincial Stock Exchange, 
the Bankers’ Institute. They had also representatives 
of important trades and industries each of which had, 
as they themselves had, its own organisation, complete 
with district societies or branches. They were particularly 
glad to have their friends the lawyers with them, not 
because, as was sometimes said, lawyers and accountants 
hunted in couples, but because both they and the lawyers 
were frequently called upon to assist business people 
and the citizens in general in the conduct of their 
affairs, and because both were proud of the status and 
traditions of their respective professions. In Carlisle the 
accountants and the lawyers got on very well together. 
He was glad also that the medical profession was repre- 
sented. The Medical Officer of Health (Dr. A. Semple) 
who was present, would no doubt have something to say, 
if he were asked, about the man who asked what was the 
meaning of the 9.10 per thousand of deaths in the doctor’s 
annual report, and was informed than ten were dead, and 
nine on the point of dying! (Laughter.) Or again, 
there was the man who said that what was wanted was 
more pure fresh milk for babies, and the time had come 
when we must take the bull by the horns and demand it. 
(Laughter.) 


Major H. Fitmer (Phoenix Assurance Company), 
Carlisle, responding, said there was one particular change 
that had taken place almost without notice in the relations 
between the business world and the insurance profession. 
As they knew, there was a certain unanimity between 
insurance companies and underwriters of one sort or 
another. Outside the insurance profession it was some- 
times referred to as a ring or combine, and they were 
variously charged with keeping up the price and extorting, 
sometimes, as much as the traffic would bear. That, 
he could assure them, was not the case. But they did 
agree to a certain extent. There had recently been a most 
striking example of agreement which extended beyond 
the limits of this country, and was world wide. Under- 
writers and insurance companies throughout the world 
had recently agreed that the risk of war was not a thing 
which any self-respecting insurance company could 
afford, in the interests of its policy holders, to transact 
upon. That change had just been brought about within 
recent weeks, and renewal notices now bore the distinct 
statement that that risk was in future excluded. He 
made no apology for mentioning this because it showed 
that the day of the price cutting insurance company 
was very nearly over. Underwriters and _ insurance 
people of various degrees had come together in all nations 
of the world and eliminated this very weak point from theit 
trading conditions. This in a measure was quite a revolu- 
tionary change, for a war could have upset and almost 
wiped out the strongest company. But it was a measure 
which had been dictated not at all from panic, or with 
the idea of conserving dividends for the shareholders, 
but with the great idea of preserving security for policy 
holders without which there could be no insurance. 


Mr. H. H. Owen, who also responded, said that in his 
experience in Carlisle he owed a great deal to the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants, and he would like 
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express publicly his humble appreciation of the services 
they rendered. 


BriGADIER-GENERAL E. L. Spears, proposing the 
toast of ‘*‘ The Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors,” said that if he declared that it was his duty 
to propose the health of a body of men who were engaged 
in closely examining figures, his meaning might be mis- 
understood. (Laughter.) He would have to add that 
those figures in every case were decorously clad in sheets— 
balance sheets for the most part. (Laughter.) He was 
delighted to propose the toast because he had the most 
intense respect for the accountancy profession. They 
might not, however, be so flattered if he added that that 
respect was really the respect of the ignorant for the 
learned. There were some people who deemed account- 
ancy dull, but he was sure those associated with the 
profession knew that it was not dull at all, for they saw 
the romance of progress in business. They saw also the 
tragedy of loss, and occasionally it fell to the accountant 
to ferret out like a remorseless detective the fraud and 
the swindle. But at all times what they needed, and 
what they all possessed, was a fine sense of honour, an 
irreproachabie rectitude, and great professional know- 
ledge. He did not think the importance of the account- 
ancy profession could be over stated, for upon the stand- 
ards they laid down depended the commercial standards 
of the nation, and all knew that our standards were our 
greatest assets. As a body the accountants were always 
seeking for higher professional standards. How anybody 
ever dared to face such a body as their body of examiners, 
headed as it was by Sir Josiah Stamp, he did not know. 
He was glad to see how greatly their numbers had in- 
creased. He had made a note of them. In 1921 they had 
8,140 members. This year they had no less than 6,908 
members. It was an enormous increase, but it would, 
of course, be unfair to assume that that rate of increase 
could possibly be maintained. It seemed to him, indeed, 
that, what with their examinations and the standards 
they laid down, they were a body out to create the perfect 
man. (Laughter.) He felt it only right to say a word 
about the work of the Parent Society. The Parent Society 
had always been of the greatest possible help to the 


rting, District Societies. It was always ready to help in the 


That, matter of lectures and conferences, and it so arranged 
ry did matters that the main portion of this very valuable 
1 most educational work was born by itself. Mr. Rigg had 


spoken of what he described as the best run business in 
the world—the British Empire. He (General Spears) 
most thoroughly agreed with that statement. The world 
nowadays was a limited company to a far greater degree 
than it used to be. The old days, when we held the 
biggest packet of shares in that society called the world, 
were over. We had to recognise that fact. Our will 
could not predominate in the way it used to do. And 
perhaps, so long as the peacefully-minded nations could 
sit round a table and work together, that was not such a 
bad idea after all. We had to march by persuasion and 
by persuasion alone, and it was very difficult to obtain 
unanimity because in that new assembly of the world 
called the League of Nations you were dealing, not by 
any means with an ideal body, not with a court of law, 
but with people representing different and various inter- 
ests, hard-headed business men, every one determined 
to defend those interests. Thus it was very hard indeed 
to find a measure of agreement which would unite the 
efforts of all those nations. Nothing, in his opinion, 
could be more dangerous than to attempt to march out 
of step with the other members of the assembly, because 
if we ventured to do so the full responsibility would fall 
upon our shoulders and unworthy motives would be laid 
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at our door, and, in the case of failure, we should have 
to bear the whole weight of the responsibility for such 
failure. He excused himself for having ventured to open 
before them for a moment that balance sheet of the 
nations where values were so imponderable. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. Srewarr Secore, F.S.A.A (Accountant to 
the Department of Health for Scotland) said it was 
his function to acknowledge on behalf of the Society all 
the compliments which had been paid to it, and to its 
members. He was delighted that no criticism had fallen 
from General Spears’ lips of the noble profession of 
accountants. At the outset he would like to make clear 
the distinction between accounting and accountancy. 
Accounting was the art of recording transactions, or, in 
other words, it was book keeping, but accountancy was 
the science of applying that art and collating figures. 
But they should not be called figures ; they should be 
called statistics. It would be noted that Sir Josiah Stamp 
never used the word figures, he always used the word 
statistics. He wished to say a word on the value of 
specialisation in accountancy. This was a day and time 
of specialisation, and the accountancy profession should 
specialise just as the medical and law professions 
specialised. Concentration upon one phase of a subject 
tended towards perfection in that phase. They should 
devote themselves to a specialised subject in order that 
they might give to their older brethren and to all their 
clients the benefit of intense concentration. He wished 
to refer to some points of specialisation. The Society 
three years ago started a Research Committee and that 
Committee had laid down a certain programme of work 
in subjects upon which they were going to concentrate. 
A sub-committee of the Research Committee had been 
set up to deal with research on mechanical accounting 
and was in toueh with various experts on that subject. 
But he would like to give a little advice, especially to 
younger members, and that was that before taking up 
research work they should get a good grounding in general 
ordinary practice. A member could not take part in 
research work unless he felt that he was an expert in his 
subject, and you could only be an expert if you applied 
your mind to a specialised subject. One of the headings 
in the programme was ‘* The Principles of Audit.” Every 
accountant when he went out to audit must find that 
there were general principles in every class of business 
he looked at. These principles could be classified, and 
they should see that these principles were applied to every 
audit in which they were taking part. Another subject 
for specialisation in accountancy was the subject of 
costing. That subject had been neglected by the account- 
ing profession. About forty years ago he remembered 
attending a lecture where the President of a certain 
Society was in the chair. The man admitted that he 
knew nothing about the subject of cost accounts. LEven 
to-day there were many accountants who could deal 
with financial profit and loss accounts and balance sheets 
but who knew nothing about the inner subject of cost 
accounts. During the war years the basis of payment 
to munition manufacturers was on the basis of cost, and 
many were the accountants who were employed on that 
work who perhaps had never realised the value of a costing 
system before. They got valuable experience and, after 
the war, they came out into the outside world and applied 
that knowledge, and showed how there should, and must 
be, a system of costing. Concluding, Mr. Seggie said that if 
an accountant could prove to the community as a specialist 
that he had studied his subject in all its aspects then he 
could command specialist business, and his fellow col- 
leagues as well as others would come to consult him. 
(Applause.) 
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Public Accountancy in the Gnited 
States. 


A Paper read at the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of 
the American Institute of Accountants on October 21st by 
MR. NORMAN E. WEBSTER, 

New York. 


Mr. WessTER said: For this occasion it was suggested 
that an historical paper on this subject would 
be an appropriate incident in the programme. Now the 
dictionaries define history as a narrative of events con- 
nected with an object, person, or career; and also as a 
systematic written account of events, particularly of those 
affecting a nation, institution, science, or art, and usually 
connected with a philosophical explanation of their causes. 

Ostensibly because time will not permit so lengthy a 
discussion, but actually because your speaker was not 
equal to such a task, this paper will be limited to the first 
definition, and will leave to some later accountant- 
philosopher the privilege of presenting an exposition of 
the natural unfolding and interdependence of the events 
in the development of publie accountancy in the United 
States. And also there will here be no attempt to cover 
the theories of accounting or their application, but our 
time will be devoted to a recital of some of the events 
which have transpired in the public practice of account- 
ancy. In other words, this has been planned, not as a 
scientific exposition and discussion of the art, but as a 
presentation of the human side, by recalling the names of 
some of those who have been engaged in practice and when 
possible some of the incidents in which they have 
participated. 

History or ACCOUNTANCY. 

But the preparation of merely a narrative of the events 
appertaining to this subject has proven to be a task of 
much difficulty. All or most of the few books on the 
history of accountancy have begun with Assyria and 
Egypt, leaped over many centuries to Italy in the days 
of Pacioli, and hurried across Kurope with brief stops in the 
Low Countries to devote their space--most worthily it 
is true—to the origin and growth of public accountancy 
in Great Britain. And when the authors had covered the 
period from the South Sea Bubble to the most recent 
British Societies, it appears that they had exhausted 
themselves or the space which their publishers had 
allotted to them, and consequently they could give but 
little room to the United States and still less to South 
America where Uruguay and Argentina had recognised 
accountancy by legislation early in the nineteenth century. 

Some text-books on accounting theory and auditing 
contain brief historical notes. And a few, too few, 
accountants’ memoirs and biographies have been written. 
But the published source material for a history of public 
accountancy in the last fifty vears is to be found mainly 
in the accounting magazines, most of which have been 
ephemeral, and in occasional printed or manuscript 
accounts of society meetings, while as to the period prior 
to 1880 and even to a great extent to the years after that 
the search for such material is like a hunt for the pro- 
verbial needle in the haystack. 

However, remembering the debt which Americans owe 
to our British ancestors in accounting as in many other 
matters, the search was begun by an examination of 
“A History of Accounting and Accountants,” by Richard 
Brown, of Edinburgh, published in 1905. Although the 
chapter captioned The United States of America is 
limited to ten pages, the chapter on Scotland—Before 


The Charters, contains two paragraphs which are of 
interest in connection with this subject. They are as 
follows :— 

‘*A great commercial crisis visited Glasgow in 1777 as 
the result of the revolt in the previous year of the North 
American colonies, with which part of the world the 
trade of the city was closely identified. 

“Mr. Walter Ewing Maclae, of Cathkin, who was 
designated in the earliest issues of the Glasgow Directory 
as ‘ Merchant and Accountant,’ was, we are told, from the 
esteem and confidence in which he was held, employed to 
wind up some of the largest and most important of the 
bankruptcies which occurred in that unfortunate year.” 

That starts the wheels of our imaginations. Had the 
extensive trade of Glasgow and other British cities with 
the American colonies called for visits to these shores by % 
British accountants ? Had the value of their services 
come to the attention of the merchant princes of Boston 
and Philadelphia and Charleston, and had they also 
availed themselves of the experience and abilities and 
integrity possessed by such visitors? And as James 
Ewing, the son of this Waiter Ewing Maclae, acquired 
“large West Indian possessions,” did some of these 
Britishers, who may have come for specific accountancy 
engagements, remain here and establish themselves to 
serve American business? These questions are more 
easily asked than answered. 

Inquiries as to whether Scottish accountants had 
visited the colonies on behalf of British traders have not 
developed any facts as to the dates of the earliest visits— 
and of the later permanent migrations of British 
accountants to this country. 

In 1776 the North American colonies of Great Britain 
included Canada, but as that colony had been ceded by 
France only a few years before in the peace following the 
French and Indian War of 1767, the bulk of the British 
trade interfered with by our Revolution was presumably 
with the English-speaking colonies which became the 
United States. 

Evidence of such practice, if it existed, may be looked 
for in directories, in the news items, editorials and adver- 
tisements of early newspapers, in published letters or less 
probably in biographies; or it may exist in the un- 
published private files of those days preserved and handed 
down to the present representatives of colonial families. 
Here is a wide field for exploration, and with the growth 
of interest in the antique in the works and history of art 
and industry, it is to be hoped that public accountancy |— 
will develop a similar thirst for a knowledge of its — 
beginnings. Investigations to date have only scratched 
the surface, but even so some interesting facts have been 
brought to light. 

The result of this approach to the history of public 
accountancy in this country indicated that some other | 
path must be followed in order to find any way out of the 
maze. If there were public accounting engagements in 
America during the eighteenth century it seemed probable | 
that they were performed at or out of one or more of the 
commercial cities of the Atlantic seaboard, and that they 
were related to some of the principal business men of 
that time. 
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First ACCOUNTANCY ENGAGEMENT IN AMERICA. 
Taking up the search from this second starting poit! 
it appeared that perhaps the individual whose  affaits 
might be most promising of the results which were being | 
sought was Benjamin Franklin, whose life covered the 
period from 1706 to 1790 and who, beside conducting 4 
printing business in Philadelphia during about twenty 
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years prior to his retirement in 1748, was a partner in 
perhaps a dozen printing houses, in five cities from New- 
port to Charleston and in two places in the West Indies. 
In 1748 he sold his interest in the firm of Franklin & Hall 
at Philadelphia to David Hall for eighteen annual pay- 
ments of £1,000 each, subject to a final accounting for 
their respective contributions and withdrawals. This 
period expired in 1766, when Franklin was in London as 
the representative of some of the colonies. Since 1741 
James Parker had been Franklin’s partner in New York. 
Franklin requested Parker to act as his representative 
in the final settlement with Hall. Parker made an in- 
ventory and valuation of the equipment and materials 
and presented a report which he entitled ** State of your 
Accounts with Mr. Hall.” The manuscript of that report 
formerly in the Typographic Library and Museum of the 
American Type Founders’ Company in Jersey City, has 
been deposited in trust in the Library of Columbia 
University. 

Although there is no reason to believe that James 
Parker was in practice as a public accountant, in this 
instance he was an independent auditor acting for Franklin 
upon the accounts of David Hall, and this may have been 
the first public accounting engagement in the American 
colonies of Great Britain. 


ACCOUNTANCY INCIDENTS : 1766-1852. 

Only a few events in the history of public accountancy 
in the United States during the next hundred years have 
been found, but those few are sufficient to indicate that 
there were public accounting engagements and that some 
persons were in public practice during that period. 

On January 11th, 1786, announcement was made of the 
publication on that day of the New York Directory. This 
was the first such volume issued for the City of New York 
and contained less than 800 names when the population 
was 23,416. It had been advertised as showing national, 
state and municipal officers, lawyers, ministers, physicians, 
bank officers, Columbia College professors, tradesmen, 
&e. The publisher was Shepard Kollock and the com- 
piler was David Franks, who on one page had an announce- 
ment of his own, reading as follows: ‘“* David Franks, 
Conveyancer and Accountant, No. 66 Broadway, Begs 
leave to return his sincere thanks to his friends and the 
public and hopes the cheapness of the following will 
continue him their favors.” Here follow the advertiser's 
charges for drawing a lease and release, a bond, and a 
power of attorney, but nothing was stated as to his fees 
for service as an accountant. 


On April 21st, 1795, in an advertisement in the New 
Jersey Journal at Elizabethtown, now Elizabeth, Benjamin 
Thomson stated ‘* A Conveyancing Office And Oifice Of 
Intelligence will be opened by the subscriber on Monday 
next, in the brick house of William Shute, Esq., formerly 
occupied by Cortland Van Arsdalen ; where writings of 
every kind will be done on moderate terms ; also farmers’ 
and tradesmen’s books posted with accuracy and dispatch, 
and those who do not understand the method of keeping 
their books, will be shewn the form.” 

Evidently these were cases where the public practice of 
accounting was combined with the practice of law and 
in the first case also with that of directory compilation. 
Such combinations were not unusual at that time, 
especially in the smaller communities. Even in Great 
Britain, where accountancy got started earlier than here, 
Sir Walter Scott in a letter to his brother dated July 23rd, 
1820, referred to the “line of an accountant ” and com- 
pared it with ‘* other branches of our legal practice.”” And 
it seems that like the practice of law that of public account- 


ing was often combined with the practice of some other 
profession. 

Quite naturally such combinations of the public practice 
of accountancy seem to have been most common in the 
cases of men who were teachers of and writers on the 
subject of book-keeping. Such men were forward-looking 
in the past, as are the educators and authors of to-day. 


TEACHERS OF BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTS. 

James A. Bennett, of New York, located first at 48, 
Fulton Strect, and later in 12th Avenue, was listed as an 
accountant, 1818-1822. Thereafter from 1824 to 1829 
he was listed as teacher of book-keeping, while in 1814 
he had published “The American System of Practical 
Book-keeping,” which work was carried through 41 
editions to 1862. 

Benjamin F. Foster, of Boston, was listed as an 
instructor in 1834, and thereafter during 1835 to 1837 
he was listed as an accountant. He also was a writer, 
at least eight titles being issued during 1830-1840. 

Christopher C. Marsh, of 74, Cedar Street, New York, 
published in 1837 a lecture on the “ Study of Book- 
keeping with the Balance Sheet,” the title page of which 
carried a note reading as follows :— 


“To Merchants and Others 
Complicated accounts adjusted ; 
Opinions given on disputed points relating to 
accounts ; 
Books opened and commenced, &c.” 


George N. Comer, of 17, State Street, Boston, published 
in 1842 a Work on Book-keeping which carried his card 
as accountant, stating :—‘‘ Offers his services for the 
adjustment of Disputed and Complicated Accounts, 
Insolvent and Other Estates .... and all business per- 
taining to that of an Accountant, executed with fidelity 
and despatch.” 

It seems clear that these early American teachers and 
authors of book-keeping were receptive to and occasionally 
sought engagements which were in the nature of public 
accounting. 

Following and, perhaps, contemporaneous with these 
were many other teachers, and proprietors of business 
colleges who also may have been engaged in the public 
practice of accountancy, although that has not been 
definitely ascertained. 

The principal occupations of the persons thus far named 
were those of master printer, lawyer, merchant, and 
teacher and author of book-keeping. It is probable that 
persons from other activities, especially from banking and 
insurance and quite likely from other fields of commerce, 
were from time to time called away from their vocations 
for public accounting services. But after these eighty 
years from 1766, we begin to find mention of men whose 
principal occupation was that of the public practice of 
accountancy, and of whom a few at least were called upon 
to turn aside temporarily or permanently to other 
occupations. 

In 1852 there was published ‘ Book-keeping in 
Spanish,” the title page and the Spanish and English 
prefaces of which show that it was the production of C. C. 
Marsh as author already mentioned as a teacher, author 
and public accountant, and of A. G. Beck as translator. 
However, it appears that the rendition into Spanish was 
not the work of a professional translator, but that Marsh 
secured the services of Beck for the translation both 
because of their friendship and of Beck’s familiarity with 
the subject matter of the book. While very little has been 
learned as to his occupation prior to this co-operation with 
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Green, Charles Waldo Haskins, A. C. Littleton, Robert H. 
Montgomery and Durand W. Springer, memoirs in 
brochures and magazines by James Thornley Anyon, 
George Wilkinson and T. Edward Ross, and biographies 
of Charles Waldo Haskins, Charles Ezra Sprague, and 
Elijah Watt Sells are about all that has been published 
except the brief items in the Accountant’s Directory 
and the obituary notices of those who have passed on. 
Accountancy in the United States needs a Richard Brown 
and a David Murray, and even more, it needs an account- 
ant-philosopher-historian who will do for accountancy 
here what Blackstone in his Commentaries did for the 
Common Law of England. Hints which have come to your 
speaker suggest that perhaps one or two writers may 
undertake to supply this gap in our accountancy literature. 
Such a work should be useful to the student preparing for 
our profession. 
LIBRARIES. 

Books and pamphlets suggest libraries. The number of 
such collections in the offices of practising public 
accountants and the volume of the accounting literature 
assembled in such libraries can only be guessed at, but 
much of the data for this paper has come from those 
collections. The Library of Congress and the public 
libraries in many cities have very respectable sections 
devoted to accounting. Some state societies have co- 
operated with public libraries by subsidies for purchases, 
and others have assembled libraries of their own. The 
library of this Institute is supposed to be the largest and 
most complete collection of this kind in the world. For 
the student of the development of accounting theory and 
practice there are several notable collections of the 
works of ancient authors. But because there is such a 
paucity of material, all libraries are lamentably weak in 
the subject of accountancy history. 


PERIODICALS. 

On July 20th, 1880, there was published in New York 
the first issue of ‘*‘ The Book-Keeper,” of which Seldon R. 
Hopkins was the editor and which carried his professional 
vard as * Consulting and Expert Accountant.” A year 
later the card was expanded and stated ‘‘ 20 years’ ex- 
perience as Book-keeper, Auditor and Adjuster of 
Accounts.”? Later Charles EK. Sprague was associate editor. 
In its issue of April 25th, 1882, it carried an announcement 
that it was the ‘‘ First and Only Publication of Its Char- 
acter in the World.” It was continued through six semi- 
annual volumes to June, 1883, when its name was changed 
to “The American Counting Room” which lasted one year 
to July, 1884. Historically this is an important item of 
source material. Complete files of it are in the Library of 
Congress and in the Columbia University Library, and 
partial files in a few other libraries. 

The next such magazine was ‘* The Office,” first pub- 
lished in New York in June, 1886. It later became 
** Business,” perhaps prior to 1898, and _ still later 
** Business World.” It also has a wealth of historical 
material. As a result of this research the volumes for 
1898 to 1910 have been given to the Institute Library. 

From 1888 to 1915 there was published at Detroit a 
magazine first called ‘* Book-keeper ” and later ‘* Business 
Man’s Magazine,” ‘ Business,” and ‘‘Accountant-Beach’s 
Magazine of Business.” Although it appears that it was 
in some degree the organ of the correspondence course 
conducted by its publishers, it also carried much matter 
of historical value. 

*‘Accounties,” of which seven volumes were published in 
New York from 1897 to 1900, was apparently the organ 
of the earliest association of accountants and book- 
keepers, and therefore is valuable. 


Then from October, 1898, to June, 1900, there was 
published in Philadelphia “The Public Accountant,” 
which, despite its short life, has the distinction of being 
the first journal devoted solely to the interests of public 
accountancy. Only one file has been located and that 
is in the Philadelphia library of an accounting firm. 

During 1901 to 1905 four magazines were launched in 
New York, Chicago and Saint Louis. Each lasted only 
two or three years. , 

But permanency was reached in November, 1905, with 
the publication of the first issue of the ‘“ Journal of 
Accountancy.” It has been followed by over a dozen 
other journals, of which some devoted to special fields 
still appear regularly. But the only one which has carried 
much historical matter is the ** Certified Public Account- 
ant,” which was begun in 1922. The ‘ Journal of 
Accountancy ” was launched as the organ of the American 
Association, the ** Certified Public Accountant ” as that 
of the American Society, and both are now published on 
behalf of this Institute. 

LEGISLATION AND RECOGNITION AND PUBLICITY. 

If time permitted it would be appropriate to refer to the 
legislative recognition of public accountancy in South 
America, Great Britain and Canada during some 50 years 
from 1825 and the greater speed with which it was secured 
in all our states from 1896 to 1925. Even more interesting 
would be the pleasure of recalling the names of those 
who sponsored our legislation, many of whom, including 
some of the first, are still with us and active. Another 
phase of accountancy history is its recognition by statute, 
the courts and other governmental bodies. But recognition 
and possibly legislation are to be discussed in another 
paper to be presented at this anniversary, so they can be 
omitted here. 

Perhaps a few notes about publicity for accountancy 
may be pertinent and interesting. ; 

On January 16th, 1877, the New York Times carried a 
story about William E. Warren, recently deceased, headed 
* Only an Accountant.” 

In 1887 news items relating to the organisation of the 
predecessor of this Institute appeared in ten New York 
papers and were reprinted by the Association in a 
pamphlet telling its purposes. Two other contempor- 
aneous notices of that event have recently been discovered. 

The previously-mentioned accounting magazines have 
contributed to a better acquaintance between business 
and public accountancy, and the articles by public 
accountants in other journals perhaps have done even 
more. Monographs on accounting subjects have served 
the same end. 

Addresses by business men, lawyers, judges and other 
Government officials before meetings of accountants 
have called attention to our profession, and the reciprocal 
invitations to accountants to speak to groups engaged 
in other activities have widened our acquaintance. Con- 
ventions of state societies, of inter-state groups, and of 
national organisations, and the first and third inter- 
national congresses at Saint Louis in 1904 and New York 
in 1929 have made public accountancy more widely known. 

In recent years individual and firm advertising has 
been frowned upon, but in earlier vears before professional 
ethics had been formulated into codes as at present, 
media for individual publicity embraced directories, 
advertising in newspapers and magazines, letterheads, 
business cards, &c. Some of these may be of interest here. 

A magazine published in 1880 carried six professional 

‘ards, in which one individual styled himself as “* con- 
sulting accountant and expert book-keeper,” one as 
* consulting accountant and book-keeper,” one as “ pro- 
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fessional accountant,” one as “* expert accountant,” and 
two only as “ accountants.” Directories for one or two 
decades preceding 1880 and for one or more thereafter 
contain many listings with these designations. Other 
descriptions noted in directories were ‘examiner of 
accounts particularly in” stated businesses, ** account 
adjuster,” ‘* auditor of corporation accounts,” ‘* expert 
accountant and auditor,” and * public accountant and 
auditor.” 

Some announcements instead of describing the 
accountants indicated the nature of their work. The 
business card of a Chartered Accountant of Edinburgh 
who had come over prior to 1887 read: ‘* Partnerships 
adjusted. Suspected accounts investigated.” Another 
stated: ‘* Adjustment of Disputed and Complicated 
Accounts ; Insolvent and Other Estates.” A longer 
statement was: “Services in opening books, arranging 
the plans for keeping the books of any business, mercantile 
or manufacturing, adjusting accounts, &c. May be con- 
sulted on questions relating to accounts. Consulting 
fee 81." Possibly the most condensed and picturesque 
such description was: ‘* Deranged double-entry books 
rectified.” That announceinent did not indicate whether 
the advertiser could do anything for deranged book- 
keepers. 

SOCIETIES OF ACCOUNTANTS. 

The Accountants’ Society of New York and_ the 
Accountants’ Society of Pennsylvania were organised 
prior to 1824, because on the title page of the 1824 
edition of * The American System of Practical Book- 
keeping,’ the previously mentioned author, James 
Arlington Bennett, stated that he was professor to these 
societies and the late president of the New York Society. 
Probably these societies were study classes, or associations 
of his students or of those who attended his lectures, 
which he had begun in 1818 in New York, where over 300 
men signed resolutions recommending his lecture courses, 
while there were 159 subscribers in Philadelphia and 142 
in Albany. He claimed to have instructed a far greater 
number of students than any other teacher, including 
persons from 13 different nations. Whether any of his 
students were or became public accountants is not known, 
but if so, the public accountants in these societies were 
probably a small minority of the membership. 

The Institute of Accountants and Book-keepers in the 
City of New York was incorporated July 28th, 1882, as the 
result of a preliminary meeting at the Astor House on April 
llth preceding. A matter of interest in this connection 
is that the formation of this society had been advocated 
and promoted by editorials in ** The Book-keeper,” which 
was started two years earlier, whereas in most other cases 
the magazines were started by societies which wanted 
such organs. After a short time the society shortened 
its name to Institute of Accounts. While its membership 
included accountants who were not in public practice, a 
considerable number of its charter and later members 
were so engaged. Unfortunately its records have not 
been found, but reports of its meetings appeared in 
“The Book-Keeper,” ** Accountics,” ‘* Business World,” 
and “ Journal of Accountancy.” As there indicated, and 
as stated in an undated printed announcement, it was an 
association of those ‘ interested in the advancement and 
improvement of the science of accounts and account- 
keeping.” 

Correspondence from three members who arc still 
living shows that the membership was of three classes, 
associates, members and fellows, and that admission to 
the two higher classes required the successful passing of 
searching examinations, those who were accepted as 
members being given the designation ‘“ Certified 


Accountants.” In 1897 during one of the numerous periods 
when competition among accountancy organisations was 
rife, it undertook to nationalise its organisation, but, 
as it appears, with only small success. Many accountants, 
without relinquishing their membership in it, joined other, 
perhaps stronger societies. The date and cause of its 
demise have not been learned, but whatever its mistakes 
it has claims upon our grateful memory for three reasons, 
viz. : It first introduced fitness tests for those who sought 
its membership. It first emphasised the calling of the 
public accountant as an aid to business. It co-operated 
heartily and effectively with the American Association 
of Public Accountants and with accountants not members 
of cither society in proposing and securing the enactment 
of the first C.P.A. Law in history. 

Several other national societies have been formed 
during the last forty years which sought public 
accountants as members. During their activity, feeling 
sometimes ran high, especially when it seemed that their 
success, if not their purpose, would be to lower standards, 
Looking back, however, public accountancy in the 
United States can realise that these were only the growing 
pains of childhood, as annoying at the time as measles 
and mumps, but no more dangerous. Bad as war is, a 
result of it always is to increase the knowledge of the 
neutral world about the belligerent peoples and their 
countries. It is at least possible that hostilities among 
accountants have publicised our profession and perhaps 
have improved the organisations which survived the 
struggles. 

And now coming to the organisation whose anniversary 
is here being commemorated, its history fortunately is 
more readily available. The American Association of 
Public Accountants was incorporated in New York on 
August 20th, 1887. The Federation of Societies of 
Public Accountants in the United States was organised 
in Chicago, IL., on October 28th, 1902, and merged into 
the older society on January 10th, 1905. The American 
Institute of Accountants was incorporated in Washington, 
1D.C., May 28rd, 1916, and its succession to the pre- 
decessor American Association was approved Sep- 
tember 20th, 1916. The American Society of Certified 
Public Accountants was organised December 12th, 1921, 
and was consolidated with the senior organisation, the 
Institute, during the latter part of 1936. 

There is an outline for a history of fifty vears of 
organised public accountancy in the United States. It 
would cover sequentially the story of the Association and 
Institute, and as to the Federation and Society, it would 
include their contemporaneous annals for the years 1902 
to 1905 and 1921 to 1936 respectively. Fortunately it 
need not be detailed or even summarised here, for the story 
of the Association and Institute is very largely preserved 
in their Year Books and other publications, while many 
of the Federation’s activities are recorded in the Official 
Record of the Congress of Accountants, 1904, and those 
of the Society appeared in The Certified Public Accountant. 
As full as are these printed records, they are not quite 
complete and some interesting incidents have arisen in 
connection with the searches made for this paper. The 
first secretary of the American Association was James T. 
Anvon, and his surviving partners have presented to the 
Institute the original minutes and other records covering 
the period of its formation during 1886-1887. No minutes 
of the Federation have been found, but the executor of 
the estate of the widow of George Wilkinson has presented 
to the Institute a mass of papers, not yet inspected and 
classified, which, however, include a scrap-book of press 
clippings telling of the activities of that organisation 
during its short but eventful life. 
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An interesting result of the publication of memoirs and 
other historical matter and of the reading of papers such 
as this has often been that some of those who read or 
heard the stories were moved thereby to tell the authors 
of events which had been overlooked, and of persons 
who should have been mentioned in connection therewith. 
“The Recollections of the Early Days of American 
Accountancy,” which James T. Anyon contributed to 
the Journal of Accountancy in 1925, was valuable not 
only for the record it made of important events and of the 
persons who participated in them, but also because it 
spurred George Wilkinson, T. Edward Ross and others to 
supplement the Recollections with additional facts -from 
their personal knowledge. If this paper should stir 
memories and evoke similar constructive criticism, it 
will have served a useful purpose. 


Rebiews. 


The National Defence Contribution, Law and 
Practice. By Ronald Staples and Roy E. Borneman, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Jordan c& Sons, Lid., 
116, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. (124 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The National Defence Contribution. By H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. London: H.F.L. (Pub- 
lishers), Ltd., 19, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. (36 pp. 
Price 1s. net.) 

These two publications deal with the same subject, 
the former in more detail than the latter. It is evident 
that when carefully examined the legislation relating to 
the National Defence Contribution is not free from com- 
plexities and the authors of these books have endeavoured 
to give some guidance in dealing with circumstances which 
are likely to arise. In both books examples are given to 
illustrate the method of arriving at the N.D.C. assessment. 


Cost Accounts for Wireless Retailers. By W. R. 
Dwerryhouse, A.C.A. London: Gee & Co. (Pub- 
lishers), Ltd., 6, Kirby Street, E.C.1. (40 pp. Price 
2s. 6d. net.) 

This pamphlet describes a system of accounts suitable 
for a wireless retailing business and numerous rulings 
with specimen entries are given to illustrate the text. 


Solicitors’ Accounts under the 1933 Act. By W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A. London: Gee & Co. (Publishers) 
Lid., 6, Kirby Street, E.C.1. (16 pp. Price 6d. net.) 

This is a reproduction of a lecture given by Mr. Back 
and contains much useful information as to the application 
of the Act and the rules made thereunder with regard to 
the keeping of Solicitors’ Accounts. 


The Construction of Consolidated Accounts. By 
T. B. Robson, A.C.A. London: Gee & Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Lid., 6, Kirby Street, E.C.1. (48 pp. Price 
1s. 6d. net.) 

This also is a reproduction of a lecture dealing with 
points which have been found to arise in practice in the 
preparation of Consolidated Accounts, and the appendix 
contains an example of a consolidation accompanied by 
the Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts of the 
holding company and its subsidiaries. 

‘*The Accountant”’ Private Investor’s Register. Second 
Edition. London: Gee & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 6, 
Kirby Street, E.C.1. (Price 6s. net.) 


Private persons desirous of keeping a systematic record 
of their investments will find in this register the necessary 
provision with full instructions for recording as many 
as 164 separate investments over a period of four years, 
or, alternatively, 82 investments over eight years. The 


register is prepared on a tabular system which deals with 
both capital and income and provides all information 
likely to be required. At the end of the register are pro 
forma annual statements with columns in which to fill in 
the necessary figures to show the yearly results. These are 
repeated eight times so as to cover a period of eight years, 
The register is well designed and should be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the great majority of private 
investors. 


LECTURES AND TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE 


Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London, 1936-37. 


J 


This volume of * Transactions ” covering the Autumn 
Session, 1936, and the Spring Session, 1937, is noteworthy 
for some important innovations by the Students’ Society. 
In the first place, the book is to be circulated by post to 
all members, instead of upon application only, as hereto- 
fore. Secondly, the experiment was made of a meeting in 
the form of a practice income tax appeal, at which students 
were able to follow the procedure at an appeal before the 
Special Commissioners of Income Tax. The success of this 
occasion ensures that demonstrations of this kind will be 
repeated in the future. It has been the policy of the 
Students’ Society for some time past to include in the 
syllabus of lectures subjects of a somewhat more general 
professional interest than those strictly embraced by the 
examination syllabus ; the editors note that it is encour- 
aging to find that the meetings devoted to the wider aspects 
of general commercial and accountancy knowledge are 
becoming more and more popular. This should certainly 
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| 
be of great advantage to students, as it supplies that ; 
broader professional training so necessary to the qualified L 
accountant. a 
Amongst these lectures of general interest is a most si 
stimulating paper by Mr. Collin Brooks, M.C., Editor of fo 
the Sunday Dispatch, entitled ‘“* The Professional Man and at 
the Distribution of Leisure Problems.” He discusses how to 
changes that have taken place in our industrial and a 
economie structure have begun unrecognised under the th 
eyes of their contemporaries, and asks how is it with 80 
changes that have begun under our own eyes. The most TI 
vital change of our time seems to him to be this problem all 
of the distribution of leisure—of how mankind can utilise pe 
to the full the increased production made possible by De 
machinery, and yet avoid the unemployment brought no 
about thereby ; and what was once called the unemploy- als 
ment problem is now being thought of as a distribution of wh 
leisure problem. What is the accountant’s share in the ba: 
solution and in the organisation of this great increase in pri 
leisure ? In studying the broad aspects of the change, that ess 
problem demands special attention from people whose § \ 
function it is to analyse and direct the activities of others. bef 
This, thinks Mr. Brooks, is the function of the accountant, 
for he has never believed that accountancy, once outof a 
its swaddling clothes, can remain a mere checking and 
posting industry. . 
At the present time the contribution of industry to this i 
organisation of leisure frequently takes the form of staf 00 
welfare schemes with provision for recreation of the ra 
employees. The latter are sometimes inclined to regard pon 
such schemes as interference with their freedom, and it 5 the 
a difficult problem as to how far these should go towards of d 
the direction of activities outside working hours. As # apne 
alternative, therefore, it is frequently found that pension at tl 
and thrift schemes are in operation, providing employe dout 
with the means to make the most of their leisure in thei Con 


own way. In a lecture on ‘* Companies and Staff Welfare 
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Schemes,”’ Mr. H. Samuels, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, sum- 
marises the legal position of companies undertaking such 
welfare schemes, and deals also with personnel; expendi- 
ture and taxation, pension schemes, thrift schemes and 
derating. This paper constitutes a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the lectures, and should be extremely useful for 
reference when the practising accountant is asked for 
advice on the subject. 

A lecture of particular value to students and at the 
same time dealing with practical points is a paper on 
“General Knowledge: The Questions on Company 
Practice,” by Mr. W. J. Back, Incorporated Accountant. 
Mr. Back deals in his usual lucid way with some of the 
principles of company practice with which students find 
difficulty, and discusses such matters as statutory meet- 
ings, borrowing powers (with particular reference to 
debentures), profits and their distribution, and recon- 
struction and liquidations. In a further lecture Mr. Back 
discusses the working of the Stock Exchange, a matter of 
some confusion to most students, and illustrates the 
different stages in the sale of some stock, tracing the 
transaction through the broker to the jobber, and so to 
the ultimate buyer. Certain of the other organised produce 
markets are also dealt with, and the lecturer is careful to 
point out the advantages accruing from legitimate specula- 
tion by experts as opposed to the evils of haphazard 
gambling. 

Some revolutionary amendments to insolvency law are 
advocated by Mr. Daniel Mahony, F.S.A.A., in the 
course of a lecture on ‘Could Insolvency Law and 
Practice be Simplified ?*’ Mr. Mahony is of the opinion 
that it could be simplified and codified to a very consider- 
ableextent. He traces the differences between bankruptcy 
and liquidation procedure back to the passing of the first 
Limited Companies Act in 1862, when private individuals 
could still be put in gaol for not paying their debts. Ever 
since, he points out, the legislature has looked on the two 
forms as being essentially different, and has made different 
and somewhat contradictory regulations in regard to each, 
to achieve what appears in ordinary common sense to be 
a precisely similar object. He suggests, therefore, bringing 
the law relating to the winding-up of both companies and 
sole traders under one comprehensive codifying Act. 
The various acts of bankruptcy he reduces to the three 
almost invariably used as the basis for presentation of a 
petition as the law now stands, namely, the execution of a 
Deed of Assignment, non-compliance with a bankruptcy 
notice, and execution levied by the sheriff. Mr. Mahony 
also advocates the abolition of Deeds of Assignment, 
which would do away with the presentation of a petition 
based thereon, and there need then be, he says, from a 
practical point of view, no difference as regards the 
essentials of a petition in liquidation and in bankruptcy. 


Mention has already been made of the practice appeal 
before the Special Commissioners of Income Tax. The 
gentlemen responsible for the preparation and presenta- 
tion of the appeal are Mr. J. H. Ellison, who gave the 
benefit of his acquaintance with such appeals from the 
point of view of the Income Tax Authorities, Mr. H. E. 
Seed, Incorporated Accountant, and Mr. K. Mines, who 
have wide experience in the conduct of such appeals 
from the point of view of the accountant. ‘These gentlemen 
are to be congratulated on the meticulous care with which 
the appeal has been thought out and on the thoroughness 
of detail with which it was presented. In this volume the 
appeal is set out in dramatic form exactly as it proceeded 
at the meeting, and perusal thereof should leave no one in 
doubt as to the general requirements of the Special 
Commissioners at such an appeal. The points upon which 
the appeal is made are, firstly, in respect of an amount 


paid as commission by the appellant, who is unwilling to 
disclose the name of the recipient. This amount has been 
disallowed by the Inspector of Taxes, and having heard 
the arguments for and against the disclosure, the Special 
Commissioners adjourn the appeal for further considera- 
tion between the parties. The second point in dispute con- 
cerns a loss on a venture to secure copper at a price irre- 
spective of market fluctuations, and this claim the Com- 
missioners disallow. Throughout the proceedings «a 
number of income tax points are brought out which should 
be of great value to students, and being presented in such 
a practical way they are more easily assimilated than by 
the study of text books. 

In a paper on “ Methods of Fraud,” Mr. Sydney M. 
Caldwell, A.C.A., deals with fraud as applied to accounts 
and commerce under three main headings: (1) Defalca- 
tions involving the misappropriation of cash, stock or 
other assets ; (2) fraudulent manipulation of the accounts 
of a business without direct misappropriation of assets ; 
and (3) those frauds which, although unconnected with 
accountancy as such, are of interest to the profession. 
To the average audit clerk engaged on routine checking 
it must sometimes seem that the possibilities of his dis- 
covering a case of fraud are somewhat remote ; but there 
must almost certainly come a time, sooner or later 
when he will come across fraud in some form or another, 
and it is therefore essential that he should be well 
acquainted with the various methods that have been used 
in the past. It will almost invariably happen that it will 
be a variation of one of the forms of fraud mentioned by 
Mr. Caldwell, and the lecture forms a useful summary of a 
subject usually rather scattered about the text-books. 


Mr. Terence Donovan, Barrister-at-Law, in a paper 
entitled ‘“‘The Beginner’s Approach to the Study of 
Income Tax and Death Duties,” explains how he made 
himself acquainted with the provisions of the various 
Acts in relation thereto, and emphasises that besides read- 
ing the text-books, the student should obtain a copy of the 
actual text of the most important Acts and use this as 
a basis for study. A really thorough grasp of this subject, 
the student is assured by the lecturer, is absolutely 
necessary for success in the accountancy profession. 
Another lecture which summarises a subject sometimes 
causing confusion to students is ‘“* Capital Reconstruction 
of Limited Companies,” by Mr. J. A. Allen, Incorporated 
Accountant. The lecturer deals in some detail with 
reconstruction schemes involving alterations in the 
amount of capital of a limited company, alterations in the 
denomination of shares, and alterations in the preferential 
rights attaching to particular classes of shares. 


In the report of the Committee for the year 1936 are 
recorded the names of eight members of the London 
Students’ Society who gained honours during that year 
at the Parent Society’s examinations, and also of five 
members who have been awarded the Students’ Society's 
prizes. The total membership, numbering 1,908, shows 
a slight decrease compared with the previous year, par- 
ticularly in the number of Honorary Members, i.e., those 
who have passed their Final examination, whether in 
practice or not, and this tendency to drop membership 
of the Students’ Society upon qualification is to be 
regretted. A perusal of the lectures contained in this 
volume should make it clear that it is highly advantageous 
to remain a member. 

The “ Lectures and Transactions"’ are, as already 
stated, issued free to all members of the Students’ Society 
of London and District, and can be purchased by others 
at the price of 3s. 6d., post free 4s., from the Secretary, 
Mr. James C. Fay, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 
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Recent Developments in Budgetary 
Control. 


Synopsis of a paper read at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration of the American Institute of Accountants on 
October 18th by 

MR. EDMOND S. LA ROSE 
(Rochester). 


At this season of the year many business men are 
anxiously waiting for their annual year-end reports to find 
out how much money they made or lost in 1937. An ever- 
increasing number of progressive business men, howéver, 
have already focused their attention on 1938, knowing 
now within narrow limits, through their modern controls, 
how they will make out in 1937. Thus the tempo of 
business life constantly increases in the competitive race 
for survival. 

There is no ‘‘ marking time ” in business to-day. Any 
business or professional man, whether he be merchant, 
manufacturer, lawyer or doctor, must keep abreast of 
the times to survive. The accountant is no exception. 

Business profits come from perception, not perchance. 
Business lives for the future—not for the past. Last 
year’s record is water over the dam, of value principally 
as a testimony of past accomplishment and often of past 
mistakes. Business men are looking ahead for new 
ideas, new methods, new profits. 

Budgetary control is management’s tool for the conduct 
of business at a profit. It is scrutinising the manu- 
facturing, production, distribution, and financial problems 
of management through the trained analytical eyes of 
the accountant. It involves the co-ordination of all 
productive effort to secure the greatest net return from 
every dollar invested. 

Budgetary control plots a true course to avoid the 
treacherous currents of economic and political changes, 
the reefs of competition, the storms of depression, and 
the thousand and one other pitfalls that constantly 
endanger business security and profits. 

The co-ordination of all available accounting and 
statistical data in planning future operations is the pivot 
around which every successful budget program must 
revolve. This problem becomes more and more acute 
aus management reaches out in an attempt to gain more 
complete knowledge of, and control over, all phases of 
manufacturing, distributing, and financial activities. 

An accurate sales forecast is the essential cornerstone 
of any successful budget system. It is the basis for the 
material, labour, overhead, inventory and other subsidiary 
budgets. Yet a dependable sales forecast can only be 
secured through (1) determining the effect of changes in 
the level of general business activity upon your company’s 
sales by lines of product and making due adjustment for 
forecasted business variations during the ensuing year 
and, (2) measuring potential markets for your products, 
your coverage in worthwhile trading centres, the com- 
petitive position of your products and price lines, and the 
extent and scope of your competition. 

The closer one can get to the ultimate consumer, the 
more one can break down his sales estimates by product 
and price line, by sales district, and by principal trade 
classes or types of customers ; the more one can estimate 
and allow for the effect of probable business conditions 
by area, the more accurate becomes his final sales forecast. 
There can be no disagreement with the facts on this score. 

There is no reason why any manufacturer or distributor 
should not be consistently able to forecast his sales 
volume for a year in advance within a limit of 10 per cent. 
variation. We have been within 5 per cent. of our 
budgeted sales volume in eleven out of the last twelve 
years. 

Think what an accurate sales forecast means to any 
business. It allows you to plan within narrow limits 
your material, labour, and inventory requirements for 
a year in advance. It permits you to produce on a 
straight-line basis throughout the year reaping the 


multifold savings rom lower costs, higher utilisation of 
plant and equipment, smaller, more efficient labour force 
and better labour conditions, more effective service, and 
other advantages too numerous to mention. You can 
cut your capital requirements to an absolute minimum. 
You can plan your selling and advertising program for 
maximum efficiency. With budgetary control you are 
the master of your business—not its servant. 

At the same time, it is highly desirable to provide for 
flexibility in any budget set-up—flexibility that permits 
you to meet unforeseen emergencies and contingencies. 
Such flexibility is secured not by altering your basic 
budget set-up—lI believe a yearly budget once carefully 
established should never be radically altered—but by 
providing in advance for auxiliary controls by which 
manufacturing, production and other activities may be 
revised up or down in line with variations in sales volume. 
These monthly variation controls permit maximum 
flexibility without sacrificing in any respect the benefits 
to be derived from having a permanent established goal 
for any given year. 

The budget system works best that works least. By 
this I mean one should strive for a control that works 
automatically, a control that is self-regulatory. Take 
time to think in the beginning, and the end will take 
care of itself. 


By way of illustration a number of charts were submitted 
and explained. 


Changes and Removals. 


Mr. Alexander Macdonald, Incorporated Accountant, 
has removed his office to 3, Parliament Street, Hull. 

On and after October Ist, 1937, the business hitherto 
carried on by Mr. John H. Hort, F.S.A.A., at 202, Stanley 
Road, Bootle, will be continued under the name of John H. 
Hort & Co., and the partners therein will be Mr. John 
H. Hort, F.S.A.A., Mr. E. Satterthwaite, A.S.A.A., Mr. 
C. H. Pomfret, A.C.A., and Mr. S. R. Pennington, A.C.A. 


Mr. W. J. Pallot announces that he has taken into part- 
nership as from October Ist, 1937, Mr. W. I. J. T. Rodda, 
who has been associated with him and his firm for 17 years ; 
also, that he has acquired the goodwill of the practice 
of Accountants and Auditors carried on by Messrs. 
W. Harry Rees & Son for many years at Neath and 
Milford Haven. The practice will be carried on at 128 
and 129, Bute Street, Cardiff, 1, Charlesville Place, 
Neath, and at 1, Hamilton Terrace, Milford Haven. 
The style of the firm will be Richard Leyshon & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants. 


Messrs. Phillips & Boyle, Cefn Mably Chambers, 9, 
Quay Street, Cardiff, and Swansea, desire to announce 
that Mr. Eustace J. Boyle has retired from partnership 
in the firm as from September 30th, 1937, and that the 
remaining partner, Mr. B. Llewellyn Phillips, Incorporated 
Accountant, will carry on the practice under the same 
name and at the same addresses as hitherto. 

Messrs. Slater & Dominy, Sussex House, Hobson Street, 
Cambridge, intimate that Mr. Harry Slater, Incorporated 
Accountant, who has been associated with the practice 
for the past 48 years, is retiring from active partnership 
in the firm. He will, however, continue to be available 
in the office in a consultative capacity and to hold certain 
appointments. As from October Ist they have admitted 
into partnership Mr. Frederick C. D. Swann, B.A. 
The practice will be continued in the name of Slater & 
Dominy, Chartered Accountants. 


Mr. W. C. C. Smith, Incorporated Accountant, has 
commenced public practice at 176, Camden High Street, 
London, N.W.1. 
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District Societies of Hncorporated 


Accountants. 


LONDON. 
Engagements, 1937-38. 


1937. 

Nov. 5th. At 8.30 p.m. Reception and Dance at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 

,» 18th. At 7.15 p.m. Dinner at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, to Sir Lynden Macassey, 
K.B.E., K.C. 

Dec. 16th. At 1 p.m. Luncheon at the Hotel Victoria 
to Mr. Walter Holman, F.S.A.A., President 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants. 

1938. 

Feb. 17th. At 6 p.m. “ The Ethics of Accountancy 


Mar. 18th. 


To be 
Plymouth, 

1937. 
Oct. 5th. 


Nov. 9th. 


Dec. 7th. 


1938. 
Jan. 18th. 


Feb. 8th. 


Mar. 8th. 


To be hel 
1938. 
Jan. 19th. 


from the Business Standpoint,” by Sir 
Harold Bellman, M.B.E., at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall. 

At 8.30 p.m. Reception and Dance at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 

held at Goodbody’s Café, Bedford Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. :— 


“The Liability of the Accountant in Law,” 
by Mr. R. D. Luscombe, LL.B., Solicitor. 
Chairman: Mr. H. S. Bull, A.S.A.A. 

“The Accounts of Holding Companies,” by 
Mr. C, A. Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. Chairman : 
Mr. W. S. Burgess, A.S.A.A. 

“Bankruptcy Law and Deeds of Arrange- 
ment,” by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. Chairman: Mr. K. E. C. 
Budge, F.S.A.A. 


“Current Practice in Company Auditing,” 
by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A. Chairman : 
Mr. R. G. W. Taper, A.S.A.A. 

**Income Tax Schedule D, Cases 1 and 2,” 
by Mr. E. A. Herringshaw, Inspector of 
Taxes. Chairman: Mr. P. D. Pascho, 
F.S.A.A. 

““Some Aspects of Municipal Finance,” by 
Mr. J. Ainsworth, F.S.A.A. Chairman : 
Mr. P. White, F.S.A.A. 

d at 17, Bedford Circus, Exeter, at 6.30 p.m, :— 


“* Some Practical Problems in Executorship,”’ 
by Mr. F. A. Roberts, A.S.A.A. Chairman : 
Mr. W. H. Aplin, F..S.A.A. 


It is hoped to arrange two further lectures in Exeter, 
of which details will be announced later. 


EAST ANGLIA. 


Syllabus of Lectures,1937-38. 


Nov. 26th. 
Dee. 17th. 


1938. 
Jan. 21st. 


Feb. 4th. 


“Company Liquidations,’” by Mr. E. 
Westby Nunn, LL.B. 

Mock Meeting of Creditors. 

“ The Liability of Auditors,” by Mr. W. H. 
Grainger, F.S.A.A. 


“Budgetary Control,” by Mr. W. H. 
Stalker, F.S.A.A. 

“ Statistics and their Business Uses,” by 
Mr. A. Lester Boddington, F.S.S. 


» 24th. ‘ Bankruptey,” by Mr. C. M. Dolby, 
F.S.A.A. 

‘ ainetings will be held at the Royal Hotel, Norwich, at 

0 p.m, 


1937. 


Oct. 22nd. 


Nov. 12th. 


Nov. 26th. 


Dec. 6th. 


Dec. 16th. 


19388. 
Jan. 26th. 


Feb. 11th. 


Feb. 23rd. 


Mar. 11th. 


HULL. 
(SruDENTs’ SEcTION). 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 


** Statistics,” by Mr. B. Swan. Chairman : 
Mr. S. King, A.S.A.A. (Vice-President). 
“The Development of Banking in Modern 
Commerce,” by Mr. J. E. Wadsworth (Midland 
Bank Ltd., London). Chairman: Mr. R. L. 
Davy, A.S.A.A. (President). 

** Public Speaking,” by Mr. A. Duxbury. 
Chairman: Mr. R. L. Davy, A.S.A.A. 
(President). 

At 6 p.m. Visit to Reckitt & Sons, Ltd., 
Dansom Lane, Hull, where the Accounting 
Machines will be seen in operation. Explana- 
tion of machines by Mr. Gwilym Beynon, 
A.C.LS. Chairman: Mr. A. Macdonald, 
A.S.A.A. (Vice-President). 

At 8 p.m. Annual Dance in Powolny’s 
Restaurant, King Edward Street, Hull. 


**Income Tax with Special Reference to 
National Defence Contribution,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.S.A.A. Chairman : 
Mr. R. L. Davy, A.S.A.A. (President). 

Mock Shareholders’ Meeting. Chairman ; 
Mr. R. L. Davy, A.S.A.A. (President). 

‘** Executorship Law,” by Mr. E. Westby 
Nunn, B.A., LL.B. Chairman: Mr. C. P. 
Lister, A.S.A.A. (Vice-President). 

At the Chamber of Commerce, Grimsby, at 
7.15 p.m. ‘The Law of Agency,” by Mr. 
O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B. Chairman: Mr. 
A. Wroot, F.S.A.A. (Past-President). 


All lectures are held at Paragon House, Paragon Street, 
Hull, at 7.15 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 


1937. 
Oct. 22nd. 


Nov. 9th. 


Nov. 19th. 
Dec. 3rd. 
Dec. 9th. 


1938. 
Jan. 28th. 


Feb. 9th. 


Feb. 22nd. 


Feb. 25th. 


Mar. 25th. 


Meetings 


SHEFFIELD. 


Syllabus of Meetings, 1937-38. 


At the Central Library. “ Insolvency,” by 
Mr. A. V. Hussey, A.S.A.A. 

At Norris Deakin Buildings. ‘‘ The Inter- 
relation between Law and Commerce,” by 
His Honour Judge Frankland. 

Students’ Dance, at Brincliffe Tennis Club 
Hall. 

At the Central Library. ‘* Cost Accounts,” 
by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

At the Central Library. ‘ The International 
Anarchy,” by Sir Norman Angell. 


At the Central Library. “ Back Duty 
Cases,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. 

At the Central Library. ‘‘ A Bit of Money,” 
by Professor John Hilton. 

At the City (Memorial) Hall. Subject to be 
announced later. By Mr. Ernest Cornwall, 
Chief General Manager, National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd. 

At Hodgson & Hepworth Café, Doncaster. 
“The Accounts of Holding Companies” by 
Mr. E. Westby Nunn, LL.B. 

At the Central Library. ‘* Matters connected 
with the Public Issue of Capital,” by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A. 


commence at 6.30 p.m., except that on 


November 9th, which is at 7 p.m. 
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SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
CARDIFF AND NEWPORT STUDENTS’ SECTIONS. 

A joint meeting of Cardiff and Newport students was 
held at Cardiff on October 14th, and there was a record 
attendance. 

The President of the District Society, Mr. C. T. Stephens, 
F.S.A.A., delivered an address. 

He pointed out that the Final examination should not 
be the end of one’s studies ; the accountant worthy of the 
name and of real service to his profession was always a 
student. Great advantage could be derived from the 
Society’s Conferences and from the Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Courses—the next course would be at Oxford. 
He urged students to take advantage of these excellent 
opportunities when they became qualified. They were 
instructive and valuable in making contacts, and at the 
same time it was possible to have a real good holiday at 
these conferences. The setting up of a Research Com- 
mittee was a progressive movement which should arouse 
public interest in the work of the Society. 

The real articled clerk would always find time for the 
meetings of the Students’ Societies, because he would 
realise the benefit to be derived from hearing other 
peoples’ points of view, from the discussions at the 
meetings, and the excellent practice in public speaking. 
The President made many helpful remarks with reference 
to preparation for examinations, the main points brought 
out being the importance of completing test work in the 
allotted time, and the dire necessity of extensive practice 
in working through questions of the trial balance and 
balance-sheet type at a good speed. A complete knowledge 
of case Jaw was essential,-and could be obtained without 
much trouble, while an acquaintance with the various 
articles and lectures reported in the Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Journal was bound to be useful in the examination. 

An interesting discussion followed the address. 

On the proposition of Mr. K. G. Sim (Chairman, Newport 
Students’ Society) the President was cordially thanked 
for his valuable address and for his hospitality in providing 
tea prior to the meeting. 


WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 
To be held at the Royal Hotel, Bristol, at 6 p.m. 
1937. 
Nov. 8th. ‘“ The Value of Goodwill,” by Mr. C. A. Sales, 
LL.B., F.S.A.A. Chairman, Mr. C. W. 
Clark, F.S.A.A. 
Noy. 22nd. “ Investigations for Investors,” by Mr. W. H. 
Grainger, F.S.A.A. Chairman, Mr. H. O. 
Johnson, F.S.A.A. 
* Arbitrations and Awards,” by Mr. E. 
Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B. Chairman, Mr. 
F. P. Leach, F.S.A.A. 


Dee. 6th. 


1938. 
Jan. 3rd. ‘“ Shareholding and the Rectification of the 
Register,” by Mr. E. W. W. Veale, LL.D. 
(Lond.). Chairman, Mr. G. J. Barron Curtis, 
F.S.A.A. 

‘The Preparation of Accounts from Incom- 
plete Records,” by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A. 
Chairman, Mr. S. Foster, F.S.A.A. 
“The Provisions of the Finance Act, 1937, 
relating to Investments and N.D.C.,” by 
Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
Chairman, Mr. F. A. Webber, J.P., F.S.A.A. 
To be held at the Guildhall, Gloucester, at 5,45 p.m. 

1937. 

Nov. 23rd. ‘ Investigations for Investors,” by Mr. W. H. 
Grainger, F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. S. Dud- 
bridge, F.S.A.A. 


Jan. 17th. 


Feb. 7th. 


1938. 

Jan. 18th. ‘*‘ Modern Tendencies in Accounting and 
Auditing Practice,” by Mr. R. Glynne Wil. 
liams, A.C.A. Chairman: Mr. J. S. Dud- 
bridge, J.P., F.S.A.A. 
‘The Provisions of the Finance Act, 1937, 
relating to Investments and N.D.C.,” by 
Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
Chairman : Mr. D. G. Price, F.S.A.A. 


Feb. 8th. 


FORTHCOMING REVENUE CASES. 


The following cases are on the lists for the Michaelmas 
Sittings :— 

Court oF APPEAL. 

Allen v. Trehearne (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). Appeal 
of Appellants from order of Mr. Justice Lawrence dated 
March 24th, 1937 (set down April 20th). 

Elmhirst v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. Appeal 
of Appellant from order of Mr. Justice Lawrence, dated 
March 17th, 1937 (set down May 5th). 

Allied Newspapers, Ltd. v. Hindsley (H.M. Inspector 
of Taxes). Appeal of Respondents from order of Mr. 
Justice Lawrence, dated April 8th, 1937 (set down 
May 19th). 

McCalmont v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
Appeal of Respondents from order of Mr. Justice Lawrence 
dated May 4th, 1937 (set down June 7th). 

H. P. Bennett (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) v. Marshall. 
Appeal of Appellant from order of Mr. Justice Lawrence, 
dated May 11th, 1937 (set down July 2nd). 

British Sugar Manufacturers, Ltd. v. Harris (H.M 
Inspector of Taxes). Appeal of Appellants from order 
of Mr. Justice Finlay, dated June 23rd, 1937 (set dow 
July 12th). 

Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. British Salmso 
Aero Engines, Ltd. Appeal of Appellants from order o! 
Mr. Justice Finlay, dated June 22nd, 1937 (set dow 
July 14th). 

Carlyon Estate, Ltd. v. Commissioners of Inlané 
Revenue. Appeal of Appellants from order of Mr. Justic 
Finlay, dated June 17th, 1937 (set down July 15th). 

John Whites Trust, Ltd. (in liquidation) v. Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. Appeal of Appellant 
from order of Mr. Justice Finlay, dated June 18th, 19% 
(set down July 17th). 

Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Cull. Appeal @ 
Respondents from order of Mr. Justice Finlay, date 
June 16th, 1937 (set down July 19th). 

Dawson v. Counsell (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). Appét 
of Respondent from order of Mr. Justice Lawrence, date 
May 11th, 1937 (set down July 23rd). 

British Salmson Aero Engines, Ltd. v. Commissioner 
of Inland Revenue. Appeal of Appellants from order @ 
Mr. Justice Finlay, dated June 22nd, 1937 (set dow! 
July 30th). 

Collyer (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) v. Hoare & Co., Ltd 
Appeal of Respondents from order of Mr. Justice Finlay 
dated June 28th, 1937 (set down August 6th). 

Attorney-General v. London Casino, Ltd. Appeal @ 
Defendant from order of Mr. Justice Finlay, date 
July 27th, 1937 (set down August 20th). ; 

Benn v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. Appeal 0 
Appellant from order of Mr. Justice Finlay, date 
July 30th, 1937 (set down September 2nd). : 

Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Paget. App 
of Appellants from order of Mr. Justice Finlay, 4a! 
July 30th, 1937 (set down September 8th). 
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Paget v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. Appeal 
of Respondents from order of Mr. Justice Finlay, dated 
July 30th, 1937 (set down September 8th). 

Corbett v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. Appeal 
of Respondents from order of Mr. Justice Lawrence, dated 
July 29th, 1937 (set down September 8th). 

Radio Pictures, Ltd. v. Commissioners of Iniand 
Revenue. Appeal of Respondents from order of Mr. 
Justice Lawrence, dated July 29th, 1937 (set down 
September 8th). 

Cross v. London Provincial Trust, Ltd. Appeal of 
Appellant from order of Mr. Justice Finlay, dated 
July 30th, 1937 (set down September 14th). 

Kinc’s Bencu Division. 
Cases Stated. 

Woodhouse & Co., Ltd. and The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. 

Richard Hodgson Read and The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. 

F. O. G. Lloyd and S. W. Grand (H.M. Inspector of 
Taxes). 

Commissioners of Inland Revenue and Sir Harry 
Mallaby-Deeley, Bart. 

Watson Brothers and W. G. MacInnes (H.M. Inspector 
of Taxes). 

Cuthbert Dixon and Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd. and Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 

Herbert Henry Guest and F. B. Goddard (H.M. 
Inspector of Taxes). 

Percy Barnes (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) and John 
Walter Hely Hutchinson. 

Thomas Paton and M. M. Sayer (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). 

Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd., and The Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. 

The Frodingham Ironstone Mines, Ltd., and R. C. S. 
Browne (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). 

A. G. Morley (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) and Messrs. 
Tattersall. 

D. Morgan (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) and Watford 
Biscuit Co., Ltd. 

The House Property & Investment Co., Ltd., and 
W. H. Kneen (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue and Walter Gull, 
Esq., as Trustee under the Will of Albert Macgarvey, dec. 

Austins of East Ham, Ltd. (in voluntary liquidation), 
and The Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 


EDINBURGH MEMBERS’ LUNCHEON. 

The Council of the Scottish Branch met the Edinburgh 
members, articled clerks and students at a luncheon 
meeting in the Royal British Hotel, on Tuesday, 19th ult. 

Mr. Robt. T. Dunlop, F.S.A.A., President of the 
Branch, presided, and was supported by Mr. Chas. B. 
Milne, K.C., Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, Mr. W. Davidson Hall, 
Mr. D. R. Matheson, M.A., LL.B. There were also present 
Mr. E. Mortimer Brodie, Mr. Robert Fraser, Mr. W. Hill 
Jack, Mr. W. L. Pattullo, Mr. P. G. S. Ritchie, Mr. A. 
Lewis Ross, M.B.E., Mr. G. W. Fortune, Mr. W. M. 
Fraser, Mr. Walter Baker, Mr. John Stewart, Mr. H. T. 
Speirs, Mr. Douglas Wilson, Mr. Thomas Butchart, Mr. 
A. Macdonald, Mr. A. Pringle, Mr. Neil J. Ross, Mr. J. R. 
Thorburn, Mr. James S. Masterton, Mr. Campbell Nicolson, 
Mr. James O. McIntosh, Mr. Allan Lindsay, Mr. C. W. 
Gruber, Mr. E. McLean Torrance, Mr. John D. Grant, 
Mr. M. B. Gilchrist, Mr. J. Hawthorne Paterson, and 
Mr. James Paterson (Secretary of the Branch). 

Apologies for absence were intimated from Mr. J. D. 
Imrie, J.P., M.A., B.Com., City Chamberlain, Mr. Walter 
MacGregor, Mr. O. W. Arnold, O.B.E., and others. 


After the luncheon Mr. Dunlop said he was very pleased 
indeed to see such a large attendance of Edinburgh mem- 
bers, articled clerks and students. He understood it was 
the largest for many years. The Council in meeting the 
Edinburgh members in this way gave them an oppor- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted with each other. 
The Council that day had been discussing at considerable 
length the results of recent examinations. So far as 
Scotland was concerned, these results could not be con- 
sidered satisfactory. No doubt the Society had a very 
high standard, which meant hard work on the part of 
the student to obtain the qualification as a member of the 
Society, but the Council were anxious to give assistance 
in every way possible to candidates who applied to sit the 
Society’s examinations. The young accountants of 
to-day required to be thoroughly trained, as their duties 
were of increasing importance and responsibility, not only 
in regard to ordinary auditing and accounting work, 
including the complexities of income tax, but new duties 
had been added which would fall on accountants under 
the provisions of the Finance Act, 1937, in connection 
with the assessment of the National Defence Contribution. 
While the liability to this tax was based on a calculation 
by reference to a percentage of the profits arising in each 
chargeable accounting period, there were many points to 
be kept in view, and in these the commercial community 
relied on the properly trained members of the accountancy 
profession. He could assure the students that they would 
get every encouragement from the Council and the Secre- 
tary of the Branch. 

Mr. Charles B. Milne, K.C., in a very interesting address, 
said that the knowledge of Scots Law shown by the success- 
ful candidates was very satisfactory. There were, of 
course, candidates who should never, without further 
preparation, have attempted the examination, but they 
were very few indeed. 

Mr. Stewart Seggie also addressed the meeting, referring 
to the distinction between accounting and accountancy. 
After a reference to the work of the Research Committee, 
he said that what was wanted was a more intense interest. 
not only by the Council, but by the members of the Society 
in the students’ problems. 

Replying to a vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. D. R. 
Matheson, Mr. Dunlop said he would like to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance given him by Mr. Paterson, the 
Secretary of the Branch. 


Scottish Notes. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. } 


Meeting of Scottish Council. 

A meeting of the Council of the Scottish Branch was 
held in Edinburgh on Tuesday, 19th ult. There were 
present: Mr. Robt. T. Dunlop (President of the Branch), 
Mr. W. Davidson Hall (Glasgow), Mr. D. R. Matheson, 
M.A., LL.B., and Mr. Walter MacGregor (Edinburgh), 
Vice-Presidents ; Mr. E. Mortimer Brodie (Port Glasgow), 
Mr. Robt. Fraser, Mr. W. Hill Jack (Glasgow), Mr. W. L. 
Pattullo (Dundee), Mr. P. G. S. Ritchie (Glasgow), Mr. J. 
Stewart Seggie (Edinburgh), and Mr. James Paterson, 
Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were intimated from Mr. Alex- 
ander Davidson, Mr. John A. Gough, Mr. William Hous- 
ton, Mr. Robert Milne, Mr. J. T. Morrison, J.P., Mr. Festus 
Moffat, J.P., Mr. E. Hall Wight and Mr. W. J. Wood. 

A number of membership matters were considered and 
disposed of. The Secretary reported action taken with 
reference to a number of matters relating to the profession 
in Scotland. Reports were made as to the Students’ 
Societies, and particularly as to the efforts which were 
being made for the better training of articled clerks. 
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A further donation, being the ninth, of £4 from Mr. W. 
Davidson Hall to the W. D. Hall Prize Fund was reported, 
and Mr. Hall was thanked for his continued interest and 
generosity in connection with the Students’ Socicties. 


The Late Mr. A. T. Hunter, C.A. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Alex. T. Hunter, 
C.A., one of the oldest members of the Society of Account- 
ants in Edinburgh. Mr. Ifunter was in practice for over 
half a century. He held very strong views in regard to 
monetary matters and finance, and was a frequent lecturer 
and writer on the Gold Standard and Bimctallism. He 
addressed the Scottish Branch of the Society on the 
‘Monetary Situation and British MKmpire Currency,” 
on April 27th, 1982. One of Mr. Hunter’s favourite 
maxims was “‘ silver is a commodity, gold is a commodity, 
but money is not a commodity. Money is a standard of 
value.”” At that meeting Mr. Stewart Seggie quoted a 
reference by Mr. John Buchan (now Lord Tweedsmuir) 
to Mr. Hunter’s ** prescience in 1893” with reference to 
changes in the monetary matters which had since become 
accomplished facts. 


Notes on Legal Cases. 


[The abbreviatione at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g., (1925) 2 K.B. :— 

T.L.R., Times Law Reports ; The Times, The Times 
Newspaper ; L.J., Law Journal ; L.J.N., Law Journal 
Newspaper ; L.T., Law Times ; L.T.N., Law Times 
Newspaper ; S.J., Solicitors’ Journal ; W.N., Weekly 
Notes ; S.C., Session Cases (Scotland) ; S.L.T., Scots 
Law Times ; 1.L.T., Irish Law Times ; J.P., Justice of 
the Peace (England) ; L.G.R., Knight’s Local Govern- 
ment Reports ; B. & C.R., Bankruptcy and Company 
Cases. 
The other abbreviations used in modern reports are H.L., 
House of Lords ; A.C., Appeal Court (House of Lords and 
Privy Council) ; C.A., Court of Appeal; Ch., Chancery 
Division ; K.B., King’s Bench Division; P., Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division; C.S., Court of Session 
(Scotland) ; J., Mr. Justice (King’s Bench or Chancery) ; 
L.J., Lord Justice; L.C., Lord Chancellor; M.R., Master 
of the Rolls; N.I., Northern Ireland. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


Carpenters Company of the City of London v. 
British Mutual Banking Company Limited. 
Forged Endorsements. 

The plaintiffs kept an account with the defendant 
bank. ‘Their secretary fraudulently endorsed crossed 
cheques drawn by the plaintiffs’ oflicers for goods supplied, 
which were credited to the secretary’s account at the 
same bank. 

The Court of Appeal reversed the decision of Branson, 
{J.) (see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, March, 1937, 
p. 232), and held that the bank had been guilty of con- 
version, and as it had been found by the Judge to have 
acted negligently, it was not protected by sect. 82 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and it was therefore liable 
to the plaintiffs for the amount of cheques converted 
during the six years prior to the action. Sect. 60 of the 
Act of 1882 only protects a bank when that bank is merely 
a paying bank and is not a bank which receives cheques 
for collection. 

(C.A.; (1937) 53 T.L.R., 1040.) 


COMPANY LAW. 
In Re Garner’s Motors, Limited. 
Joint and Several Debt by Two Companies. 
Although an accord and satisfaction between a creditor 
and one of several joint and several debtors discharges 
the other joint and several debtors unless it appears 
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from the terms of agreement or the surrounding circum. 
stances that the creditor intended to reserve his right 
against them, yet when the debt of one of the joint and 
several debtors, being a company, is released by a scheme 
of arrangement in the liquidation of that company, 
that scheme does not release the other debtors. The 
scheme has a statutory operation and is quite different 
from an agreement signed by the parties, and it is not 
necessary for the scheme to reserve the rights of those 
debtors. 
(Ch. ; (1937) 1 Ch., 594.) 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS. 
In Re Legh’s Resettlement Trusts. 
Special Power of Appointment. 

A testator exercised by his will a special power of 
appointment conferred on him by a deed of arrangement 
and resettlement dated October 2nd, 1891. He appointed 
a sixth part of the settled funds in favour of two grand- 
children ‘‘ upon trust during the joint lives of my said 
grandson and granddaughter to pay the income thereof 
to them in equal shares as tenants in common, and after 
the death of either of them to pay the whole of the income 
thereof to the survivor of them during the residue of his 
or her life, but so that my said granddaughter shall not 
during 21 years from my death have power to anticipate 
the half or the whole (as the case may be) of the income 
payable to her under this present trust.” 

Neither of the above two grandchildren had been born 
at the date of the deed which conferred the special power 
of appointment on the testator. 

It was held that the appointment of the whole income 
to the survivor of the two grandchildren was contingent 
and therefore void for perpetuity. 

(C.A. ; (1937) 53 T.L.R., 1036.) 


REVENUE. 


Paget v. Inland Revenue Commissioners. 
Foreign Bearer Bonds. 


P was the holder of 4} per cent. Bearer Bonds of the 


City of Budapest, interest being payable in sterling, and 
7 per cent. Bearer Bonds of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, 
interest being payable in dollars. In the case of the 
Budapest bonds payment of interest in sterling was 
suspended by decree of the Hungarian Government, and 
the municipality was required to deposit the equivalent 
amount in pengos with the Hungarian National Bank, 
Payment from the Hungarian National Bank in pengos 
was only obtainable subject to restrictions as to the 
use of the proceeds for specified purposes within Hungary. 

In the case of the Yugoslav bonds payment in dolla 
was suspended, the holder being given the option either 
of payment in dinars in Belgrade, subject to restrictions 
as to use of the dinars, or of 10 per cent. in dollars and the 
remainder in funding bonds. P accepted none of these 
offers, but sold her coupons through agents. 

It was held that there was no receipt of interest by P 
from either class of bonds, and that the proceeds of 
ought not to be included in arriving at her total income 
for the purposes of surtax. 

(K.B.; (1937) 53 T.L.R., 1020.) 


Cross v. London and Provincial Trust, Limited. 
Suspension of Interest Payments. 

The respondent company were holders of 64 per cent. 
Brazilian bearer bonds. The Brazilian Government, 
finding itself compelled to suspend payment of the 
interest, put forward a furfding plan under which the 
interest coupons were exchangeable for twenty yeat 
funding bonds. The respondent company exchanged its 
coupons as they fell due for funding bonds and sold 
the latter. 

It was held that the proceeds of sale were not income 
arising to the company from foreign securities wi 
Case 1V of Schedule D of the Income Tax Act, 1918. 

(K.B.; (1937) 53 T.L.R., 1022.) 
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